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PREFACE 

IF  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  asked 
which  one  of  all  their  possessions  was  most 
precious  to  them,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what 
other  answer  they  could  give  but  the  Bible. 
And  they  would  answer  well.  For  to  that 
book  they  are  indebted  for  many  of  the 
qualities  and  most  of  the  institutions  which 
have  given  Great  Britain  its  place  in  the 
world. 

To  it  they  owe  their  deliverance  from  eccle 
siastical  bondage,  and  the  development  of  civil 
and  political  liberties  which  that  deliverance 
made  possible.  From  its  teaching  they  have 
derived  a  higher  ideal  of  national  rectitude, 
loftier  principles  of  conduct,  and  moral 
forces  which  individualism  alone  could  bring 
into  general  action.  It  has  enlightened  our 
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legislation,  humanized  our  laws,  inspired  and 
guided  our  philanthropy.  Colonization  and 
conquest  and  commerce  have  been  made  its 
missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  has 
preserved  for  us  the  simplicity  and  rhythmic 
movements  of  a  great  language  ;  and  from 
its  influence  has  sprung  a  noble  literature,  in 
which  the  broad  character  of  cleanness  has 
been  due  to  its  pervading  spirit  of  purity. 
Where  we  are  least  conscious  of  its  agency, 
it  has  become  as  it  were  an  element  in  the 
very  air  we  breathe. 

In  this  little  book  an  attempt  is  made  to 
trace,  in  outline,  the  history  of  Bible  trans 
lation  from  its  small  beginnings  among  the 
earliest  English  people  to  its  splendid  accom 
plishment  in  the  Authorized  Version,  to  in 
dicate  the  relation  of  the  English  Scriptures 
to  the  religious  upheaval  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  suggest  rather  than  to  describe  the 
place  which  the  Word  of  God  in  the  ver 
nacular — however  rude  or  fragmentary  the 
form — has  always  taken  in  the  life  of  the 
people  of  these  islands.  The  facts  have  been 
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drawn  from  so  many  writers  that  to  acknow 
ledge  all  would  look  more  like  vanity  than 
recognition. 

The  Latin  verses  which  follow,  and  of  which 
the  translation  is  a  pale  shadow,  were  found 
written  in  an  eighteenth -century  hand  in  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Thomas 
Parsell's  Latin  version,  edition  1713).  They 
are  placed  here  as  still  more  appropriate  in 
their  tenderness  and  beauty  to  the  common 
fountain  of  our  prayer  and  praise. 

WILLIAM  CANTON. 
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Qvifueras  Patrum  decus  et  tutela  meorum, 

Lcetitice  pariter  tristiticeque  comes, 
Qui  mihijam  puero  suasor  monitorque  fuisti, 

Necjuvenem  recta  passus  abire  via, 
Solamenfias  idem  columenque  senectce, 

Quo  duce  supremum  carper  e  fas  sit  iter  ; 
Te  versem  studio  vivus  validusque  diurno, 

"  Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu" 
Supremis  madeat  lacrymis  tua  pag'ma  nostris, 

Oscula  sint  chartis  ultima  iuncta  tuis. 


Guide  of  ray  fathers,  their  glory  and  joy, 

Comrade  when  sorrowful,  comrade  when  gay  ! 

Wooer  and  monitor,  thou,  of  the  boy, 

Gentle  restraint  of  the  youth  that  would  stray, 

Be,  in  mine  age,  the  same  solace  and  stay, 

Leading  my  steps  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

Thine  still  my  reading,  while  able  to  mark  ; 

Thine  my  last  holding,  with  hand  fallen  weak  ; 
Thine  my  last  tears,  on  a  page  growing  dark  ; 

Thine,  the  last  kiss  when  my  lips  cannot  speak. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE   BEGINNINGS 

HARDLY  had  England  been  given  its  name  by 
the  adventurers  from  the  fatherland  of  our 
race  before  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  and  the 
Apostles  of  the  New  Testament  were  speaking 
to  the  people  in  their  rude  Anglian  tongue. 
When  Csedmon  began  his  Song  of  the  Begin 
ning  of  Created  Things  it  was  scarcely  forty 
years  since  the  great  council  in  which  Eadwin 
and  his  thegns  conferred  on  the  teaching  of 
the  monk  Paulinus.  The  ealdorman's  story 
of  the  sparrow  flitting  for  a  moment  in  and 
out  again  through  the  cheerful  hall  in  the 
dark  winter-tide  was  still  a  story  that  was  told 
round  the  ruddy  hearth  on  a  snowy  night. 
There  were  folk  yet  alive  who  had  seen  Coifi 
the  pagan  priest  as  he  rode  like  a  warrior  to 
battle,  and,  hurling  his  spear  against  the 
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ancient  gods,  set  fire  to  their  temple  of  oak 
and  ash  at  Godmundingham. 

Lay-brother,  or  neat-herd,  or  whatever  he 
may  have  been  in  the  Abbey  on  the  cliff  above 
the    Bay   of   the   Beacon,    Caedmon's    dream 
doubtless  came  of  his  having  heard  the  Scrip 
tures  read  aloud  from  the  Latin  into  his  own 
speech.     Much  must  have  been  stored  in  his 
memory  long  before  he  fell  into   that  happy 
sleep  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  that  someone 
was  calling  him  by  his  name ;  and  many  a 
time   when  the   harp  went  its  merry   round 
from  singer  to  singer  in  the  mead-hall,  and  he 
arose  as  it  drew  near  his  turn  and  left  the  feast, 
a    shamefaced    and    songless    man,   thoughts 
must  have  stirred  in  his  hot,  inarticulate  heart 
of  the  sweet  and  mighty  songs  which  it  would 
surely  some  day  be  given  to  some  marvellous 
gleeman  to  make  out  of  the  sacred  books.    "  I 
cannot  sing,"  he  answered  in  his  dream,  and 
spoke  abashed  of  his  empty  place  in  the  hall. 
"For  all  that,"  the  voice  replied,  "you  have 
to   sing  to  me."     The   words  were  an   Eph- 
phatha.     The  songless   man  awoke  with   the 
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noble  rhythm  of  a  new  music  on  his  lips.  He 
sang  of  the  creation  of  the  world  (wrote  the 
Venerable  Bede),  and  of  all  the  annals  of 
Genesis ;  how  Israel  went  up  out  of  Egypt 
and  entered  into  the  Land  of  the  Promise  ;  of 
other  stories  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  a  many  ; 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
passion,  and  resurrection,  and  ascent  into 
heaven ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also, 
and  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

Centuries  afterwards  William  of  Malmesbury 
told  of  the  discovery  of  some  of  these  poems, 
and  the  touch  of  them  was  then  said  to  work 
miracles  ;  but  none  greater,  I  think,  than  those 
they  wrought  when  Ceedmon  was  living ;  for, 
says  Bede,  they  drew  the  souls  of  many  from 
worldliness,  and  kindled  many  to  the  quest  of 
the  life  celestial.*  Doubt  not  that  the  glee- 
men  learnt  and  sang  them  in  town  and  village, 
at  the  farmsteads  under  the  wooded  nesses, 

*  Centuries  still  later,  his  poems  were  again  dis 
covered  in  Milton's  time,  and  left  at  least  a  trace  on 
Paradise  Lost.  Strange  to  think,  to  Milton,  as  to  the 
old  singer  of  Whitby,  death  came  quietly  in  sleep. 
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and  among  the  huts  of  the  churls,  in  nooks  of 
the  fells  and  of  the  rolling  moorland  north  and 
south  of  the  broken  Wall  which  stretched 
from  sea  to  sea.  In  the  time  of  Casdmon  and 
of  his  successors  these  Christian  lays  and  sagas 
were  the  only  form  in  which  the  Scriptures 
could  reach  the  hearts  of  the  unlettered  masses 
of  the  English  folk.  In  the  pagan  recesses  of 
the  wild  land  it  was  perhaps  the  gleeman 
rather  than  the  priest  who  decided,  in  the  end, 
the  long  struggle  between  Thor  and  Christ. 

Meanwhile  a  beginning  had  been  made  in 
translation  proper.  In  his  isle  among  the 
Fens — a  pleasant  spot  when  willow-herb  was 
in  flower,  and  swallows  dropped  down  from 
the  sunshine  upon  hand  or  shoulder;  but  it 
seemed  a  very  haunt  of  the  Evil  One  on  a 
night  of  snow  and  whistling  wind  and  crying 
water-fowl — Guthlac  translated  the  Psalter. 
On  Lindisfarne  was  transcribed  that  precious 
illuminated  codex  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  inter 
lined  (then  or  later)  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
long  afterwards  accompanied  the  monks  when 
they  fled  from  the  Danes  with  the  body  of 
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St.  Cuthbert.  The  brotherhood  went  forth 
with  their  flocks  and  their  cattle,  their  de 
pendents  and  churls — men,  women  and  chil 
dren  ;  and  for  seven  years  they  wandered 
over  the  moors  and  through  the  forests,  living 
in  tents  and  pasturing  on  the  hillsides.  The 
Gospels  were  lost  in  the  Solway,  but  were 
found  again,  little  the  worse  for  the  stain  of 
sea- water  on  the  vellum  leaves.* 

Another  translation  of  the  Psalter  was  made 
by  Eadhelm  of  Malmesbury ;  so  lively  and 
winsome  a  man,  for  all  his  quaint  scholarship 
and  his  skill  in  architecture,  that  everyone 
loved  him.  When  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sherborne  his  monks  would  have  no  other 
abbot  so  long  as  he  lived ;  and  on  his  return 
from  his  journeyings  not  only  did  they  meet  him 
with  incense  and  minstrelsy,  but  the  common 
folk  danced  for  joy  before  him.  Seeing  as  he 
travelled  from  town  to  town  that  people  at  the 

*  In  1731  they  escaped  uninjured  from  the  fire 
which  destroyed  so  many  precious  manuscripts  in 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  and  are  now  in  safe  keeping 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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fairs  did  not  go  to  church,  he  would  take  his 
stand  like  a  gleeman  on  the  bridge,  singing 
English  songs,  so  that  he  might  draw  crowds 
to  him  to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God.  One  of 
these  songs  survived  for  many  a  day,  and  was 
still  sung  in  the  country  round  Malmesbury 
four  hundred  years  after  Eadhelm  was  laid  in 
his  grave.  He  died  in  709,  at  the  little  church 
which  he  was  building  of  trees  in  Somersetshire. 

Then  at  Jarrow,  on  the  low  green  hill  by  the 
Tyne,  and  in  sight  of  the  broken  Wall,  the 
beloved  Bede  himself  translated.  Some  have 
thought  that  his  work  included  the  Psalter  and 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  of 
these  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  we  do  know 
that  the  day  on  which  he  died,  "  gazing  fondly 
on  the  holy  place  wherein  he  was  wont  to 
pray,"  one  of  his  scholars  wrote  quickly  to  his 
dictation  the  last  words  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

"  After  Caedmon  sang  there  were  others,  of 
the  English  stock,  who  essayed  to  make  sacred 
poems,  but  no  one  came  near  him."  When 
Bede  wrote  thus,  Cynewulf  was  but  a  stripling, 
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looking  out  with  clear  eyes  on  the  wonder  and 
gladness  of  the  world.  Time  brought  him  the 
light  heart  of  the  gleeman.  He  wandered 
from  court  to  court  and  from  hall  to  hall, 
jocund  and  reckless  in  the  heyday  of  his 
strength.  Suddenly  there  came  a  stern 
awakening.  His  gift  of  song  was  withdrawn. 
Awe  and  dread  overshadowed  him.  For  him, 
also,  life  became  but  as  the  bright  flitting  of  a 
bird  from  darkness  into  darkness.  The  very 
runes  of  his  name,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  gone 
forth  on  an  eerie  wayfaring,  trembling  and  full 
of  care.  How  long  he  suffered  we  cannot 
know ;  but  at  last,  in  the  peace  of  the  cloister 
perchance,  his  mouth  was  touched  with  a  live 
coal  from  the  altar.  He  sang  once  more ;  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Descent  into  Hell,  of  the 
Fates  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  high  themes  ; 
but  the  highest  was  his  Dream  of  the  Rood, 
and  in  that  vision  the  Cross  itself,  now  wet 
with  blood,  now  glittering  with  jewels  and 
gold,  recited  to  him  its  transcendent  story. 
A  wonderful  and  noble  lay  it  was,  and  soon 

came   to  be   well  loved   and  widely  known. 
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About  that  time  all  that  old  Anglian  country 
was  dotted  over  with  stone  crosses,  some  rough 
and  rude,  others  wrought  about  with  scroll 
work,  others  again  carved  with  scenes  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  these  were  the  books 
of  the  poor  and  unlettered.  But  one  great 
cross  stood  in  Annandale,  inscribed  with  runes, 
and  a  vine  clambered  about  it  with  little  wild 
creatures  among  the  grapes  and  leaves.  These 
runes  had  been  a  mystery  for  ages,  when,  in 
1840,  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  at  length  spelled 
out  their  true  meaning.  Then  it  appeared 
that  it  was  the  Rood  itself  that  was  speaking 
— how  it  had  borne  Christ  aloft ;  and,  thither 
hastening,  men  came  from  afar  to  gaze. 

"  All  that  beheld  I ; 
Sore  troubled  I  was  with  sorrow.1' 

Meanwhile  in  a  monastery  at  Vercelli  in 
Piedmont,  the  long-forgotten  Dream  of  the 
Rood  was  discovered  in  a  "half-ruined  skin 
book,"  and  these  verses  on  the  stone  cross 
were  found  in  its  ancient  pages. 

So  from  point  to  point  down  the  generations 
we  catch  glimmerings  of  Gospel  light ;  of 
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which  the  following  belong  to  later  days— 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  perhaps  a  portion 
of  the  Psalter,  by  Alfred,  who  "loved  well 
God's  word";  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua  and 
Judges,  the  four  Gospels,  arid  fragments  of 
other  books,  by  ^Elfric,  who  died  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1005,  and  whose  saying  it  was 
that  "  when  we  pray  we  speak  to  God ;  when 
we  read  the  Bible  God  speaks  to  us  "  ;  metrical 
paraphrases  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  by 
Orm,  the  Mercian  monk  ;  and  the  prose  Psalter 
which  Richard,  the  hermit  of  Hampole,  trans 
lated  for  Margaret  Kirkby  of  Anderby,  an 
anchoress  and  dilecta  sua  discipula,  a  beloved 
pupil  of  his. 

Such  then,  and  so  incomplete  and  tentative 
in  form,  were  the  Scriptures  which  found  a 
place  in  the  life  of  the  early  English  people. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  were  all. 
The  long  years  of  Danish  invasion  and  rapine 
may  have  swept  away  unknown  books,  at 
least  as  many  as  those  which  escaped  de 
struction  or  of  which  we  have  some  record. 
But  taking  them  as  they  stand,  one  tries  to 
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realize  what  they  were  to  those  Anglian  fore 
fathers  of  ours. 

Strange  and  far  away  though  it  all  now 
seems,  with  conditions  of  life  so  different  along 
the  shores  of  the  grey  seas  and  upon  the  fells 
and  wide  moorlands,  we  know  what  magical 
changes  were  wrought  by  the  Scriptures  in  the 
hearts  of  two  men  of  those  remote  times  ;  and 
in  our  own  day  we  have  been  shown  in  Mada 
gascar,  among  the  Maoris,  and  in  Ashantiland 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
upon  a  warlike  race.  Names  and  remains  of 
crosses,  fragments  of  churches,  old  North 
umbrian  legends  of  holy  men  and  women 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Did  the  influence 
of  those  early  Scriptures,  whatever  their  form, 
stream  down  through  successive  generations  in 
long  continuity  ?  Did  it  count  for  anything  in 
checking  the  inroads  or  breaking  the  sway  of  a 
later  paganism?  We  can  but  dimly  conjecture. 

One  gracious  characteristic  at  least  is  to  be 
noted.  So  far  as  the  first  English  people  had 
the  Word  of  God,  it  was  a  Word  of  peace  and 
goodwill.  It  lit  up  the  background  of  a  dour 
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and  stormy  age  as  with  the  beauty  of  summer 
flowers  on  the  edge  of  glacier  ice.  Wholly 
devotional  in  their  origin  and  purpose,  these 
Anglian  versions — if  we  may  use  the  word- 
aroused  no  controversy,  and  were  mixed  up 
with  no  political  strife  or  social  grievances. 
The  people  and  their  clergy  were  in  happy 
union.  The  Church  indeed  had  not  passed 
unspotted  through  the  world  (Bede  complained 
of  monasteries  unworthy  of  the  name,  mere 
houses  of  ungodliness  and  luxury ;  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  were  added  to  other  evils  in 
Alfred's  time),  but  it  was  still  the  Church  of 
the  people.  It  had  redeemed  them  from  the 
bonds  of  heathenism.  It  stood  between  them 
and  the  oppression  of  the  great.  It  had 
lightened  the  miseries  of  the  serf.  It  had  allied 
itself  with  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  the  men  of 
the  soil.  It  blessed  plough  and  furrow,  the 
fisher's  net  and  the  woodman's  axe.  It  clothed 
the  naked  and  fed  the  hungry.  It  held  out  its 
hand  to  the  swineherd's  child,  led  him  into  its 
schools,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  cloister,  in 
the  scriptorium,  at  the  altar ;  for  humble  birth 
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was  no  bar  to  its  highest  ministry.  It  filled 
wood  and  valley  with  the  dreams  of  a  beautiful 
and  kindly  hagiology  ;  placed  each  day  of  the 
four  seasons  under  the  patronage  and  pro 
tection  of  a  saint.  The  chimes  of  its  bells 
floated  over  the  land,  disarming  the  evil  spirits 
of  darkness  and  tempest.  The  roads  and  hill- 
tracks  of  the  traveller  were  patrolled  by  its 
crosses  and  wayside  shrines.  Its  minsters  and 
great  stone  churches,  dim  with  incense,  thrilling 
with  music,  glowing  with  storied  glass,  lifted 
the  believing  earth  close  to  that  heaven  whose 
keys  were  in  its  hands.  How  it  brightened 
and  blessed  the  hard,  oppressed,  precarious 
lives  of  the  people  ! 

Forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  hermit  of 
Hampole  the  aspect  of  things  had  completely 
changed ;  the  whole  Bible  had  been  translated 
into  a  later  English,  but  it  was  a  Bible  of 
appeal  and  revolt. 


CHAPTER  II 

WYCLIFFE  AND  HIS  WORK 

IN  the  great  monument  at  Worms  Rietschel 
expressed  in  bronze  and  granite  the  forces 
which  brought  about  the  Reformation.  Above 
the  colossal  figures  of  Waldo  and  WyclifFe, 
Huss  and  Savonarola,  towered  the  statue  of 
Luther,  with  his  clenched  right  hand  upon  the 
Bible.  Historic  details  were  treated  in  bas- 
reliefs  and  medallions,  but  in  such  a  medium 
elements  of  vital  importance  were  necessarily 
omitted.  A  painter,  with  this  theme,  would 
have  pictured  Gutenberg  and  his  demoniacal 
printing-press ;  and  we  should  surely  have 
seen  Erasmus  and  Colet  examining  the 
precious  codex  of  some  learned  Greek  fugitive 
from  Byzantium.  A  poet  could  not  have 
foregone  the  monk  Tetzel,  with  his  red  cross 
and  iron  coffer;  and  across  his  vision  would 
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have  glimmered  the  caravels  of  Columbus 
which  revealed  a  new  world  and  widened  the 
scientific  horizons  of  the  old.  An  historian 
would  have  called  up  for  us  the  jurists  and 
doctors  of  Paris  who  dared  to  investigate  the 
sanctions  of  royal  and  papal  dominion  ;  would 
have  noted  the  strange  stirrings  and  groupings 
of  sombre  swarms  of  humanity  who  had 
scarcely  yet  become  "  peoples " ;  and  would 
have  traced  down  to  their  hidden  fires  the 
obscure  mutterings  and  vibrations  of  a  force 
which  at  length  shook  down  the  ancient 
oppressions  of  Christendom. 

In  an  early  phase  of  those  symptoms  of  im 
mense  unrest  sprang  up  the  mystic  doctrines 
and  fantastic  beliefs  which  were  preached  and 
practised  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Some  took  their  rise  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Northern  forests  ;  others  came  from  the 
subtle  and  speculative  East  of  the  Crusaders. 
About  the  year  1170  appeared  Waldo  the 
Merchant  with  his  newly  translated  French 
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Gospels  in  his  hand.  His  Poor  Men  of  Lyons, 
wearing  wooden  sandals  in  imitation  of  the 
Apostles,  asked  no  more  of  the  Church  than 
leave  to  follow  the  simple  life  and  faith  which 
Christ  taught  under  the  Syrian  skies — a  faith 
in  which  all  men  would  be  equal,  a  society  in 
which  wealth,  and  clergy,  and  nobles  would 
be  unknown.  Their  neighbours  were  the  wild 
sects,  often  confused  with  them ;  men  to 
whom  church  bells  were  "  devil's  trumpets," 
who  broke  the  images  of  saints,  burnt  cruci 
fixes,  maltreated  priests ;  Cathari,  Puritans, 
Albigenses,  driven  to  the  extremes  of  fanati 
cism  and  licentiousness  by  the  Persian  tradi 
tion  of  two  Creators,  one  of  good  and  one  of 
evil.  St.  Dominic  preached  to  them,  Wal- 
denses  and  Cathari  alike,  and  preached  in  vain. 
Threats  and  excommunications  were  useless. 
Then  the  whole  of  Provence  was  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  towns  were  sacked,  harvests 
destroyed,  vineyards  uprooted.  Thousands 
were  massacred — in  the  streets,  in  the  great 
church,  while  the  death-bells  were  tolled  above 
them  —  men  and  women,  greybeards  and 
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children,  heretics  and  orthodox.  "Slay  all," 
cried  the  Legate  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux, 
"  the  Lord  will  know  His  own."  In  that 
devastation  perished  the  fair  and  joyous  flower 
of  Provencal  literature.  The  Council  of 
Toulouse,  in  1229,  policed  the  country  with 
Inquisitors,  deprived  the  people  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  and  forbade  the  translation  of  the  Word 
of  God  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  we 
are  in  England.  Wycliffe  appears  before 
Convocation  in  St.  Paul's,  charged  with 
heresies  on  the  theory  of  government  and  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  and  Hotspur's  father  are  by  his 
side.  There  are  sharp  words,  eyes  flaming 
with  anger.  John  of  Gaunt  threatens  to 
pluck  the  Bishop  of  London  out  of  the  church 
by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  assembly  breaks 
up  in  tumult. 

It  is  an  age  of  turbulence  and  pageantry,  of 
misery  and  peasant  revolt.  The  mind's  eye  is 
filled  with  brawling  men-at-arms  and  unruly 
barons  in  gilded  steel ;  hunting  abbots  with 
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their  jingling  bells ;  prioresses  with  love- 
rhymes  on  their  brooches ;  crowds  of  sum- 
moners  to  the  Church  courts  ;  pardoners  with 
absolutions  and  indulgences,  "  piping  hot  from 
Rome";  begging  friars  with  their  tablets  for 
the  names  of  those  who  want  their  prayers. 
Through  the  noise  and  stir  comes  the  cry  of 
yeoman  and  serf,  the  ragged  villeins  of  the 
oatcake,  the  water,  and  the  straw,  the  poor 
souls  who  for  velvet  and  fur  have  but  "  pain 
and  labour,  the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the 
fields."  In  a  population  of  about  two  millions 
there  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
clerics.  They  own  a  third  of  the  soil.  Their 
spiritualities  amount  to  double  the  King's 
revenue.  Patronage  is  in  the  gift  of  Rome, 
and  foreign  ecclesiastics  are  appointed  to 
English  livings.  The  Black  Death  has  left 
many  a  farmstead  and  field  deserted,  but  the 
papal  tribute  from  England  alone  is  "larger 
than  that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom." 

While  all  this  was  watched  and  noted  by 
two  of  our  English  poets — Geoffrey  Chaucer 
and  Langland,  the  dreamer  of  the  Malvern 
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Hills, — the  genial  hooded  man  with  the  "  far- 
looking  grey  eyes  "  sketched  a  russet  figure 
one  loves  to  remember,  a  "  poor  parson,"  who 
in  all  weathers  travelled  staff  in  hand  to  the 
houses,  far  asunder,  in  his  wide  parish,  and 
"  taught  Christ's  love,  but  first  he  followed  it 
himself."  This  "  good  man  of  religion,"  some 
have  thought,  was  no  other  than  John 
Wycliffe. 

Wycliffe  began  his  translation  of  the  Scrip 
tures  with  the  Book  of  Revelation,  "  the 
meeting-ground  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment."  In  the  pages  of  that  book  "one  final 
symbol  comes  as  an  echo  from  the  earliest 
symbol  of  Genesis  ;  transplanted  from  Eden, 
the  tree  of  life  spreads  healing  leaves  beside 
the  river."  The  seventh  trumpet  sounds,  and 
there  are  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king 
doms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  An  angel  tells 
of  Babylon  fallen,  fallen.  The  griefs  and  hurts 
of  this  old  earth  are  forgotten  in  the  promise 
of  the  new,  where  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
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tears ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying  ;  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain.  It  seemed  the  very  book 
for  his  own  time. 

About  the  year  1380  the  New  Testament 
was  completed  ;  and,  mainly  with  the  help  of 
Nicolas  of  Hereford,  the  whole  Bible  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  people,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  mother-tongue,  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1382.     The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  revision  of  his  work. 
The  task,  which  fell  unfinished  from  his  hand, 
was   taken   up   by  his   intimate   friend   John 
Purvey,  and   brought,   "  with  much  travail," 
to  a  close  in  1388.     Copies  of  the  various  parts 
were  rapidly  multiplied  and  eagerly  purchased. 
News  of  the  precious  books  was  spread  by  the 
reformer's   Poor    Priests    as    they    wandered, 
barefooted  and  russet-clad,  over  the  country, 
"  faithfully    scattering     the     seed    of    God's 
Word."      The    Bishops   issued   their   prohibi 
tions,  but  reading  and  circulation  could  not 
be  arrested.     Neighbours  gathered  after  night 
fall,   and    as    they    listened,    their    fear    and 
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trembling  were  forgotten  in  a  great  joy.  Men 
or  women  who  could  recite  a  chapter  were 
sent  for,  to  teach  and  solace  others.  Holy 
Scripture  became  "  a  vulgar  thing,  and  more 
open  to  lay  folk  that  knew  how  to  read  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  to  clerks  themselves." 

The  books  were  carried  beyond  the  Border. 
Sharp  search  was  made  for  them,  but  they 
were  hidden  away  with  "  devilish "  cunning. 
Murdoch  Nisbet,  a  Lollard  of  Kyle,  trans- 
scribed  the  New  Testament  from  English  into 
the  south-western  Scots  for  the  benefit  of  the 
truth-seekers,  who  came  to  his  place  of  hiding. 
The  volume  he  wrote  passed  to  his  son  James, 
and  afterwards  to  James's  son,  John  the  Cove 
nanter  (who  fought  at  Drumclog  and  Both- 
well  Brig,  and  suffered  on  the  scaffold),  and 
after  many  chances,  survives  to  our  own  day. 
In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  persecution, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
manuscripts  of  these  Wycliffe  Bibles  and 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  still  in  existence. 

While  hearing  Mass  on  the  feast  of  Holy 
Innocents,  Wycliffe  was  stricken  down  with 
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"  a  violent  fit  of  the  palsie  ";  he  died  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1384,  and  was  buried 
beside  his  little  church,  among  the  trees  on 
the  hill  at  Lutterworth. 

He  died  speechless,  but  his  words,  which 
had  rung  out  loud  and  fearless,  prepared  men's 
minds  for  the  great  renovation.  He  had 
denounced  the  pretensions  of  Rome  to  tem 
poral  supremacy  ;  claimed  the  right  of  preach 
ing  the  Word  of  God  without  let  or  licence 
from  the  see  of  Peter  or  any  other  ;  pro 
nounced  confession  to  be  superfluous  and 
unprofitable.  No  man,  he  had  declared,  could 
be  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  "  unless  he 
was  first  excommunicated  by  himself."  With 
his  formal  denial  of  the  dogma  of  Transub- 
stantiation  and  his  asseveration  of  the  Bible  as 
the  one  ground  of  faith,  he  had  repudiated  in 
1381  the  whole  system  of  Romanism,  with  its 
"  power  of  the  keys,"  its  indulgences,  absolu 
tions,  compoundings  for  sin  and  crime,  its 
benefit  of  clergy,  its  pilgrimages  and  relic- 
worship,  its  interdicts  and  excommunications, 
its  requisition  of  the  civil  sword  and  stake. 
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His  followers  were  harried  and  done  to 
death  ;  but  if  the  law  for  the  burning  of 
heretics  was  irregularly  enacted  on  the  petition 
of  the  clergy  with  the  sole  consent  of  the 
Lords,  the  great  statute  ofPrcemunire  penalized 
the  encroachments  of  Rome  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  struggle  for  liberty  of 
conscience  led  to  the  vindication  of  political 
freedom. 

The  clear  and  homely  English  of  the 
Wycliffe  versions — intelligible  still,  it  is  said, 
when  read  aloud  to  old  people  in  Upper  Swale- 
dale  and  on  the  north-western  fells — served  to 
bridge  the  interval  between  the  reformer  and 
his  illustrious  successor.  But  the  language, 
which  had  only  a  little  while  before  taken  the 
place  of  French  in  the  schools  and  in  Parlia 
ment,  was  in  the  swift  transition  of  its  spring 
ing  May-time.  Printing  had  not  been  dis 
covered,  to  give  it  fixity  of  form,  or  to  place 
the  flower  of  thought  and  scholarship  beyond 
reach  of  destruction. 

WyclifFe's  hour,  indeed,  was  that  of  the 
morning-star,  between  darkness  and  day.  The 
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Antipodes,  the  American  Continent,  the  Cape 
passage,  the  planetary  system,  were  all  un 
known.  Patristic  geography  was  yet  an  article 
in  the  creed  of  Christendom,  and  a  century 
after  his  death  the  Council  of  Salamanca,  con 
futing  Columbus  from  the  Fathers,  tried  to 
prove  on  his  own  showing  that  if  he  sailed 
from  Spain  he  could  never  return,  for  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth  would  be  as  a  mountain, 
"  up  which  he  could  not  climb,  even  with  the 
fairest  wind."  With  all  the  limitations  of  the 
age  Wycliffe's  influence  went  out  far  beyond 
his  country  and  his  own  lifetime.  Though 
John  Huss  was  yet  in  his  teens  when  Wycliffe 
died,  he  was  as  completely  his  disciple  as  if  he 
had  sat  at  his  feet  at  Oxford  or  Lutter worth. 
Ideas,  arguments,  whole  passages  were  adopted 
by  the  Bohemian  from  the  pregnant  writings 
of  his  master.  The  impulses  of  liberal  thought 
and  religious  change  vibrated  through  succeed 
ing  generations.  Luther  was  unconscious  of 
their  occult  pressure,  and  was  lost  in  astonish 
ment  when  he  discovered  on  reading  one  of 
Huss's  works  that  "  he  and  Staupitz  and  all 
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the  rest  had  been  Hussites  all  along  without 
knowing  it." 

That  Wycliffe  escaped  a  violent  death  was 
a  happy  chance,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  Great 
Schism  which  divided  the  allegiance  of  Christ 
endom  between  the  rival  Popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon.  But  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  pur 
sued  him  beyond  the  grave.  The  Council  of 
Constance  ordered  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and 
cast  out  on  a  dunghill ;  and  four-and-forty 
years  after  his  burial  his  remains  were  exhumed 
and  burnt,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  brook 
at  Lutterworth. 

"  Not  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Bethlehem 
In  Judah,  for  in  thee  the  Lord  was  born ; 
Nor  thou  in  Britain,  little  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  born  again." 

Yet  another  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
the  revised  edition  of  Tindale's  New  Testament 
leaves  the  press  ;  spies  are  tracking  the  trans 
lator  to  his  death  among  the  narrow  streets 
overshadowed  by  the  tall  houses  of  Antwerp  ; 
we  are  in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the 
Reformation. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  PRESS 

WITH  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  the 
Revival  of  Letters  reached  its  height.  Greek 
savants,  fleeing  with  their  treasures  of  art  and 
literature,  crowded  half  a  dozen  ships  in  their 
escape  to  Italy.  The  Italian  cities  were  astir 
with  the  excitement  and  glitter  of  the  new 
learning.  From  beyond  the  Alps  the  roads  to 
Florence  and  Rome  were  filled  with  scholars 
flocking  to  the  lectures  of  the  exiles.  The 
quest  for  the  works  of  old  pagan  and  Christian 
authors  was  interminable.  The  towns  of 
Greece  were  rummaged  for  medals,  inscrip 
tions,  and  books.  The  galleys  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici  brought  from  the  East  consignments 
of  manuscripts  more  precious  than  their 
cargoes  of  Indian  spices.  While  he  was  still 
a  monk,  Nicholas  V.  beggared  himself  by  col- 
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lecting ;  as  Pope  he  spent  vast  sums  on  tran 
scribers  and  translators,  and  his  spies  were 
scattered  over  half  the  world,  searching  schools, 
churches,  and  monasteries.  Books,  books ! 
the  "  brown  Greek  manuscripts,"  the  rich 
vellum  codex,  "  creamy  and  smooth  as  old 
ivory !"  The  thirst  was  universal.  "  As  soon 
as  I  get  any  money,"  wrrote  Erasmus,  young 
and  impecunious,  "  I  shall  buy  Greek  books  ; 
and  then  I  shall  buy  some  clothes." 

The  Renaissance  was  the  escape  of  a  society 
which  had  grown  grey  and  hopeless  under 
tyranny,  and  which  was  making  a  last  struggle 
to  recover  youth,  to  be  reborn,  in  the  fair 
humanities  of  antiquity.  The  spirit  of  beauty 
and  the  joy  of  life  sprang,  radiant  and  im 
mortal,  out  of  the  ravage  of  the  past.  In  the 
debris  of  a  bygone  age  men  looked  for  the 
hope  of  the  world.  It  was  strange  how  the 
romance  of  ruin  took  hold  of  the  imagination. 
Broken  arches  and  fallen  columns  were  painted 
for  the  first  time,  and  Christian  art  laid  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity  among  the  shattered 
marbles  of  palace  or  temple.  The  earth  of 
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Rome  surrendered  its  buried  statues  and  the 
gaieties  of  its  ancient  mural  decorations. 
More  wonderful  than  all,  the  grave  was  said 
to  have  given  up  one  of  the  fairest  creatures 
of  a  vanished  time,  not  in  the  semblance  of 
death,  but  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  sleep  of 
girlhood.  In  April,  1485,  Lombard  masons, 
working  on  the  Appian  Way,  opened  a  sar 
cophagus  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Julia, 
daughter  of  Claudius,"  and  discovered  within 
it  the  body  of  a  Roman  maiden  of  fifteen, 
which  still  kept  the  freshness  and  colours  of 
life,  with  eyes  and  mouth  half  open.  The 
Lombards  fled  with  her  jewels  ;  but  the  body 
was  carried  to  the  Capitol,  and  Rome  flocked 
to  see  it.  "  Among  the  crowd  were  many  who 
came  to  paint  her  ;  for  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  can  be  said  or  written,  and  were  it  said 
or  written,  it  would  not  be  believed  by  those 
who  had  not  seen  her."  The  maiden  was 
buried  beyond  the  Pincian  Gate  at  dead  of 
night  by  order  of  Innocent  VIII.,  and  her 
empty  sarcophagus  was  left  as  a  dubious 
memorial  in  a  court  on  the  Capitol. 
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Paganism  exhaled  like  a  miasma  from  this 
intense  efflorescence  of  classicism.  The  writings 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine  were  thrown  aside 
for  the  lyrics  of  Horace  and  the  "  rare  little 
roses "  of  Catullus.  The  newly  discovered 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  could 
not  compete  with  a  tractate  of  Cicero  or  a 
book  of  Homer.  Prelates  and  cardinals  were 
in  dread  lest  the  Vulgate  itself  should  taint 
the  purity  of  their  diction, 

"  Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word." 

The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  based  upon  the  Phcedo  and  Scipio's 
D?~eam.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  mingled 
the  dim  Christianity  and  the  florid  heathenism 
of  its  consecrated  occupant— 

"  Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so, 
The  Saviour  at  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
Saint  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan 
Heady  to  twitch  the  Nymph's  last  garment  off." 

From  pagan  culture  and  irresponsibility  it  was 
an  easy  transition  to  an  amazing  scepticism 
and  licentiousness. 
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On  the  other  hand,  mighty  impulses  were 
given  to  the  human  spirit.  The  mind  ranged 
out  into  daring  activities.  One  saw  the  begin 
nings  of  Bruno  and  Galileo.  A  translation  of 
Galen  gave  a  new  start  to  science  at  Oxford. 
John  Colet  returned  from  Florence,  one  of  the 
most  exceptional  figures  in  Europe.  "  The 
knowledge  of  Greek  seems  to  have  had  one 
almost  exclusive  end  for  him.  .  .  .  Greek 
was  the  key  by  which  he  could  unlock  the 
Gospels  and  the  New  Testament,  and  in  these 
he  thought  he  could  find  a  new  religious  stand 
ing-ground."*  A  recension  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  transla 
tion,  was  the  contribution  of  Erasmus  to  the 
great  movement  of  his  time.  It  was  the  first 
printed  New  Testament  in  Greek  ever  pub 
lished.  "  They  have  found  out  a  new  lan 
guage,  called  Greek,"  a  French  priest  said  from 
the  pulpit  in  1530  ;  "  we  must  carefully  guard 
ourselves  against  that  language.  It  will  be 
the  mother  of  all  sorts  of  heresies.  I  see  in 

*  Green :  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
p.  298. 
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the  hands  of  many  people  a  book  in  that 
tongue  called  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  brambles,  with  vipers  in  them." 
Grceculus  became  in  a  little  while  another 
name  for  "heretic." 

It  was  surely  one  of  the  "derisions  of  Time  " 
which  connected  Constantinople  with  the 
Reformation.  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  where 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  left  as  the  most 
august  figure  in  the  ancient  capital,  was  the 
origin  of  that  gradual  and  at  first  beneficent 
rise  to  power,  wrhich  eventually  led  through 
perversion  of  truth,  through  fraud  and  forgery, 
through  strife  and  spiritual  terrorism,  to 
usurpation  of  the  visible  supremacy  of  God 
on  earth  and  appalling  corruption  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

While  the  Turks  were  storming  Constanti 
nople  in  1453  large  folio  sheets  in  black-letter 
were  passing  through  the  press  at  Mayence. 
They  were  the  Latin  Bible,  the  first  printed 
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Bible,  probably  the  first  large  book  of  any 
kind  printed  in  Europe  from  movable  metal 
types.  The  secret  of  the  new  invention,  an 
unholy  device  of  the  Evil  One  himself  it  was 
suspected,  was  jealously  guarded.  Then,  in 
1462,  Mayence,  the  glory  of  the  Rhine, 
"  Mayence  the  Golden,"  fell  a  bone  of  con 
tention  between  its  two  rival  Archbishop- 
Electors  ;  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the 
papal  claimant ;  and  in  the  dispersion  of  its 
printers  the  mysteries  of  their  calling  were 
revealed. 

German  craftsmen  reached  Italy,  and 
awakened  such  enthusiasm  in  the  Librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  Andrea,  Bishop  of  Aleria,  that 
he  "  scarcely  gave  himself  time  to  sleep." 
With  his  encouragement,  the  first  fount  of 
"  Roman  "  type  was  cast  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz.  Those  clear  graceful  characters, 
which  were  to  supersede  the  Gothic  in  Bible 
and  Testament,  and  to  become  the  household 
letter  of  the  West,  were  founded,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  himself,  for  Paul  II., 
curious  and  interested,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
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at  the  German  printing-office.  Into  such 
questionable  connections  may  even  a  Holy 
Father  be  drawn  1 

The  first  Latin  Bible  printed  in  Rome  bears 
the  date  1471.*  That  was  the  date  too  of  the 
first  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  issued  from 
the  press  in  Venice — Venice,  the  one  medieval 
city  free  from  vassalage  to  Emperor  or  Pope  ; 
wherein  the  Doge  was  head  of  the  Church, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark  was  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  stone,  and  the  Bible  itself  was 
not  the  Vulgate.  Between  1471  and  1500 
twenty-six  editions,  besides  various  portions, 
of  the  vernacular  Bible  were  printed  at  Venice, 


*  From  the  same  press  and  in  the  same  year  came 
the  celebrated  Commentary  of  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  a  bold 
departure  in  biblical  exegesis.  A  copy  of  an  edition 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1480  belonged  to  the 
monastery  at  Erfurt,  and  may  have  been  used  by 
Luther.  The  effect  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  had 
on  the  mind  of  the  Reformer  gave  rise  to  the  jingle  : 

Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 
Lntherus  non  saltasset — 

But  for  Lyra's  lyreing, 

Luther  had  not  danced  his  fling. 
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and  sixty-three  appeared  in  the  following 
century. 

Within  a  decade  of  the  fall  of  Mayence 
presses  were  at  work  in  thirty  cities  and  towns ; 
before  the  century  closed  printed  books  were 
issuing  from  two  hundred  and  twenty  centres 
in  Europe.* 

Thus,  as  though  the  stars  themselves  were 
leagued  in  their  courses  against  tyranny  and 
wrong,  human  events  converged  for  that  reno 
vation  of  religion  which  was  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  world. 

*  Rag  -  paper,  an  almost  indispensable  printing 
material,  had  already  been  for  a  considerable  time  in 
existence.  The  "  italic "  character  we  owe  to  the 
Venetian  printer  Aldus. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
WILLIAM  TINDALE 

FROM  the  monument  to  Tindale  on  the  breezy 
top  of  Nibley  Knoll  the  prospect  includes  the 
place  of  his  birth,  whether  it  lay  in  a  woody 
nook  of  the  Cotswolds  or  among  the  meadows 
of  the  Severn.  In  one  direction  you  seek  for 
the  Towers  of  Berkeley,  where  John  Trevisa 
may  perhaps  have  made  the  English  trans 
lation  of  the  Vulgate  which  Caxton  says  he 
undertook,  but  of  which  no  trace  has  been 
discovered.  Looking  in  another,  you  think  of 
the  ancient  church  of  Aust,  which  Wycliffe 
served  for  some  years.  A  few  miles  away,  on 
a  sunny  south-western  slope,  stands  the  manor- 
house  of  Little  Sodbury,  in  which  Tindale 
himself  was  for  a  time  tutor  or  chaplain. 
Here  it  was  that  he  declared,  if  God  but 
spared  his  life,  he  would  "  ere  many  years 
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cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know 
more  of  the  Scriptures"  than  the  beneficed 
doctors  and  learned  prelates  who  had  cheer 
and  countenance  under  that  hospitable  roof. 

The  brave  words  seem  almost  an  echo  of 
his  master  Erasmus :  "I  wish  that  even  the 
weakest  woman  might  read  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  ...  I  long  for  the 
day  when  the  husbandman  shall  sing  portions 
of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough, 
when  the  weaver  shall  hum  them  to  the  time 
of  his  shuttle,  when  the  traveller  shall  while 
away  with  their  stories  the  weariness  of  his 
journey."  His  remedy  for  the  evil  condition 
of  things  he  saw  about  him  was  the  supremacy 
of  civil  law  in  the  matters  of  daily  life  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of  faith. 
Experience  had,  however,  shown  him  how 
impracticable  it  was  "to  establish  the  lay- 
people  in  any  truth,  except  the  Scripture  were 
plainly  laid  before  their  eyes  in  their  mother- 
tongue,  that  they  might  see  the  process,  order, 
and  meaning  of  the  text."  With  the  object 
of  meeting  that  need,  and  with  the  Greek 
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Testament  of  Erasmus  in  his  hand,  he  sought 
for  some  spot,  free  from  disturbance  and  vexa 
tion,  in  which  he  might  set  about  his  chosen 
task  of  translation. 

Hidden  out  of  harm's  way  in  the  "  romantic 
old  Hill-castle  of  the  Wartburg,"  Luther  was 
at  that  moment  dating  his  letters  and  sending 
out  treatises,  commentaries,  and  portions  of 
his  version  "from  the  mountain,"  "from  amidst 
the  birds  that  sing  sweetly  in  the  tall  trees," 
"from  my  Patmos  in  the  air";  the  Bull  ex 
communicating  him  had  been  published  at  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  pulpits  were 
ringing  with  anathemas  against  his  books, 
which  had  been  brought  over  to  London  in 
large  numbers,  and  had  spread  his  teachings 
among  the  colleges  at  Cambridge. 

Tindale  soon  found  that  his  search  was 
hopeless.  "  There  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of 
London's  palace  to  translate  the  New  Testa 
ment  ";  no  place,  indeed,  "  to  do  it  in  all 
England."  With  Wolsey  intriguing  for  elec 
tion  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  Henry  as 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  England  was  never 
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a  less  likely  country  than  it  was  in  1523  to 
favour  contempt  of  papal  discipline. 

Furnished  with  means  by  the  generous 
cloth-merchant,  Humphrey  Monmouth,  Tin- 
dale  crossed  the  seas  to  Hamburg  in  the 
spring  of  1524,  and  settling  at  Wittenberg, 
brought  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
to  a  happy  issue.  An  edition  of  3,000  copies 
was  passing  through  the  press  at  Cologne 
when  a  spying  priest,  John  Cochlasus  of 
Frankfort,  surprised  his  secret.  There  was 
but  time  to  escape  with  the  sheets  that  had 
been  printed,  and  after  a  dangerous  voyage  up 
the  Rhine  he  reached  Worms,  which  Luther 
had  entered,  scarcely  five  years  before,  chant 
ing  his  storm-song : 

"  And  were  this  world  all  Devils  o'er, 
And  watching  to  devour  us, 

We  lay  it  not  to  heart  so  sore, 
Not  they  can  overpower  us. 
*  *  #  # 

And  though  they  take  our  life, 

Goods,  honour,  children,  wife, 

Yet  is  their  profit  small ; 

These  things  shall  vanish  all, 

The  City  of  God  remaineth." 
37 
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At  Worms  a  fresh  edition  was  got  to  press, 
and  the  sheets  printed  at  Cologne  were  com 
pleted.  Six  thousand  copies  were  ready  for 
the  ice- break  and  the  sailing  of  the  spring 
ships.  The  precious  volumes  were  smuggled 
across  by  the  Hanse  merchants,  the  Easter- 
lings  of  the  Steelyard.  They  were  carried  to 
Scotland  too  by  the  luggers  from  Leith  and 
St.  Andrews.  The  King  and  the  Cardinal 
had  received  warning  from  the  zealous  Coch- 
Leus,  who  afterwards  complained  bitterly  that 
he  had  profited  as  little  as  Mordecai  at  the 
gate.  In  spite  of  precautions  large  numbers 
were  in  circulation  early  in  1526. 

In  September  Tunstall,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  preached  against  the  book — con 
demned  its  3,000  errors  and  pestilent  heresies, 
and  publicly  burnt  it  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
crucifix  of  Northen,  Paul's  Cross.  "  They  did 
none  other  thing  than  I  looked  for,"  was 
Tindale's  comment.  "  No  other  thing  shall 
they  do  if  they  burn  me  also.  If  it  be  God's 
will,  it  shall  be  so."  In  October  Tunstall  laid 
an  injunction  on  his  diocese  that  all  copies 
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should  be  given  up  under  pain  of  excommuni 
cation.  Within  a  fortnight  the  Archbishop 
issued  a  mandate  for  the  searching  of  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  So  rapid  and 
profitable,  however,  had  been  the  sale  that  the 
book  was  pirated,  and  editions  from  the  Low 
Countries  made  good  the  destruction  in  the 
bonfires.*  The  Testament,  wrote  one  who 
watched  the  struggle,  was  "  so  spread,  far 
arid  near,  that  for  to  let  it  thou  hast  little 
might."  The  English  Ambassador  in  Brabant 
used  every  means  to  cut  off*  that  source  of 
supply,  but  "  the  lords  of  Antwerp  "  stood  on 
the  privileges  of  their  free  city ;  no  man,  in 
that  land  of  justice,  might  be  banished,  dis 
honoured,  or  confiscate  of  his  goods,  without 
they  knew  right  well  the  ground  and  cause 
thereof. 

Where  the  diplomat  had  failed  the  ecclesi 
astic  hoped  to  succeed  by  a  ruse  of  his  own 
devising.  Huge  sums  were  spent  by  Tunstall 

*  The  cost,  2s.  unbound  and  2s.  6d.  bound,  is  esti 
mated  as  equal  to  £1  10s.  and  £1  17s.  6d.  in  the 
money  of  to-day. 
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in  buying  up  the  stock  in  Antwerp  before 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  in  May, 
1530,  the  faggots  were  heaped  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  the  smoke  of  a  great  burning 
went  up  round  the  Rood  of  Northen.  "  The 
Bishop  of  London,"  replied  a  prisoner  when 
pressed  to  betray  the  friends  who  helped  the 
heretics  beyond  the  sea  ;  "  he  hath  bestowed 
among  us  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  New 
Testaments,  to  burn  them  ;  and  that  hath  been, 
and  yet  is,  our  only  succour  and  comfort." 

Though  Tindale  owed  nothing  to  the  version 
of  his  predecessor  ("  I  had  no  man  to  counter- 
fet  [imitate],  nether  was  holpe  with  englysshe 
of  eny"),  his  own  blew  into  flame  the  smoulder 
ing  embers  of  Lollardry.  Like  Wycliffe  he 
supplemented  his  work  as  a  translator  with 
expositions  and  treatises,  which  to  this  day 
quicken  the  pulse  with  the  clash  and  trumpet- 
calls  of  ancient  controversy. 

So  "  in  poverty,  exile,  and  the  bitter  absence 
from  my  friends,"  the  years  passed.  Late  in 
1530  (January,  1531,  in  our  mode  of  reckon 
ing)  he  published  the  Pentateuch,  the  first 
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portion  of  the  Old  Testament  printed  in 
English.  The  mention  of  it  recalls  a  dim, 
confused  sea-story  :  of  gales  and  wreck  among 
the  Seeland  spits  and  sandbars  ;  books,  papers, 
money,  all  cast  away ;  and  the  whole  toil  of 
translation  done  over  afresh  with  the  help  of 
one  Miles  Coverdale. 

To  1534  belongs  that  scrupulous  and 
scholarly  revision  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  of  1525,  which  has  been  called 
"  Tindale's  noblest  monument."  A  copy  on 
vellum,  beautifully  printed  and  illuminated, 
and  bearing  on  its  richly  gilded  edges  the  words 
Anna  Anglice  Regina,  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  gift  to  the  Queen  from  the  translator 
himself,  in  recognition  of  the  protection  which 
she  extended  to  one  of  the  godly  men  "who 
had  for  years  been  hunted  as  outlaws."  Over 
England  at  that  time  there  seemed  to  be 
breaking  at  last  the  light  of  a  new  day,  in 
which  men  could  call  their  souls  their  own. 
Momentous  statutes  had  curtailed  the  inquisi 
torial  powers  of  the  Bishops,  forbidden  appeals 
to  the  papal  court,  abolished  the  annates, 
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Peter's-pence,  and  other  exactions  which 
wasted  the  resources  of  the  country  in  tribute 
to  Rome,  and  finally  had  declared  the  King 
to  be  "  the  only  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England  called  the  Ecclesia 
Anglicana" 

Tindale  was  now  in  Antwerp.  He  had  so 
far  escaped  the  snares  spread  by  his  enemies, 
and  in  the  privileged  House  of  the  English 
Merchant  Adventurers  appeared  to  have  found 
a  place  of  security.  In  the  mysterious  absten 
tion  of  Providence  it  was  to  fall  out  other 
wise.  While  revising  the  New  Testament 
once  more,  he  was  treacherously  taken  in  May, 
1535,  and  hurried  away  to  the  seven-towered 
bastile  of  Vilvorde. 

Within  its  walls  he  continued  his  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Pentateuch  to 
the  end  of  Chronicles.  On  6th  October,  1536, 
he  was  chained  to  the  stake.  A  little  time 
was  given  for  prayer.  "  Lord,  open  the  King 
of  England's  eyes  "  (his  last  words),  was  spoken 
in  a  loud  voice.  The  executioner  tightened 
the  strangling  cord,  and  a  torch  set  in  a 
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blaze  the  brushwood  heaped  about  him.  "  No 
more  shall  they  do  if  they  burn  me  also.  If  it 
be  God's  will,  it  shall  be  so."* 

Here,  then,  we  stand  at  the  clear  well- 
springs  of  the  unrivalled  translation,  which 
drew  from  Jowett  of  Balliol  the  startling 
yet  not  unguarded  phrase  that,  "  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Authorized  Version  was  more 
inspired  than  the  original."  After  all  the 
corrections  and  changes  suggested  by  genius 
and  scholarship,  our  Bibles,  we  are  told,  still 
retain  of  Tindale's  work  about  eighty  per  cent, 
in  the  Old  and  ninety  per  cent,  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Tidings  of  two  events  may  have  brought 
Tindale  some  comfort  during  his  imprison 
ment  in  1535.  The  whole  English  Bible  had 
been  given  to  his  countrymen  by  Miles  Cover 
dale ;  and  before  the  year  closed  the  rupture 
between  Rome  and  England  was  completed  by 

*  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence  that  in  Henry   VII I. , 
Act  II.,  Scene  2,  we  read  : 

"  Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  King's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man  "  ? 
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the  papal  Bull  which,  at  the  safe  distance  of 
the  church  doors  of  Dunkirk,  deposed  the 
King,  released  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  laid  the  realm  under  interdict. 

Before  his  death  the  swing  of  the  great 
movement  for  spiritual  freedom  was  marked 
by  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  Italian, 
German,  Swiss,  Bohemian,  French,  Dutch, 
Danish ;  and  far  beyond  this  range  of  language 
the  people  sought  for  converse  with  God  in 
their  natural  speech.  In  Spain,  as  in  Hungary 
and  the  North,  it  was  recognized  that  Latin, 
which  was  once  the  lingua  franca  of  Western 
Christianity,  the  tongue  of  the  ancient  mother 
of  men  baptized,  now  withheld  the  Scriptures 
from  the  common  people  more  effectually 
than  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils.* 

*  The  Romansch  New  Testament  was  published  in 
1560,  the  Polish  Bible  in  1561,  the  Spanish  Bible  in 
1569,  the  Portuguese  New  Testament  in  1681,  and  the 
Lett  Bible  in  1689.  In  connection  with  this  last  a 
curious  story  is  told.  An  Algerine  corsair,  roving  far 
from  home,  pounced  on  the  vessel  which  was  taking  the 
paper  for  this  edition  from  France  to  Riga.  When, 
however,  the  freebooters  were  told  of  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended,  they  let  the  ship  go  free,  crew  and  cargo. 
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THE  GREAT  BIBLE 

COVERDALE'S  Bible  must  have  been  passing 
silently  through  the  press — in  Zurich,  perhaps, 
or  Antwerp — at  the  moment  the  Convocation 
of  1534  petitioned  the  King  for  an  English 
version  translated  by  scholars  of  his  own 
choosing.  It  was  published  in  October,  1535, 
the  first  printed  English  Bible ;  memorable,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  source 
of  "  that  most  musical  version  of  the  Psalter, 
which  passed  into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  has  endeared  itself  to  generations 
of  Englishmen." 

In  1537  it  was  reprinted  in  folio  and  quarto, 
and  one  of  these  editions  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  on  English  ground.  In  that  year 
there  appeared  a  still  more  notable  version, 
Matthew's  Bible,  which  at  the  instance  of 
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the  Archbishop  (Cranmer),  and  through  the 
influence  of  Henry's  great  Minister  Cromwell, 
passed  from  the  press  with  "  the  gracious 
licence "  of  the  King  himself.  Whether  the 
name  Matthew  was  used  to  cover  his  own 
identity  or  that  of  Tindale,  the  editor  of  this 
Bible  was  John  Rogers,  who  was  chaplain  at 
Antwerp  in  1534,  had  there  come  into  close 
friendship  with  Tindale,  and  had  been  intrusted 
by  him  with  the  translations  which  occupied 
his  last  days  at  Vilvorde.  Matthew's  recension 
brought  together  the  master-work  of  Cover- 
dale  and  Tindale — Tindale's  New  Testament 
and  Pentateuch,  and  doubtless  the  Vilvorde 
books,  Joshua-Chronicles — and  more  than  ad 
umbrated  the  peerless  version  of  1611.  The 
issue  of  an  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  a  logical  sequel  to  the  "  Articles  of  1536," 
in  which  the  King  under  his  own  hand  de 
clared  the  Bible  to  be  the  standard  of  faith ; 
but  it  was  surely  one  of  the  most  unaccount 
able  of  strange  things  that  he  should  have 
thus  approved  the  very  books  which  he  had 
condemned  and  burned  at  St.  Paul's. 
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Two  years  later,  1539,  came  "The  Most 
Sacred  Bible,"  a  revision  of  Matthew's  version 
by  the  Greek  scholar,  Richard  Taverner,  which 
served  to  spread  the  Word  of  God  among  the 
people  and  to  continue  the  royal  privilege  of 
circulation,  but  had  little  effect  on  the  course 
of  subsequent  revisions. 

But  1539  was  signalized  by  an  event  which 
recalled  the  uplifting  of  the  Scriptures  on  a 
throne  of  gold  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  A 
revision  of  the  Matthew  version  had  been 
intrusted  to  Coverdale  by  Cromwell,  and  an 
edition  was  passing  through  the  press  in  Paris 
when,  notwithstanding  the  special  licence  of 
the  King  of  France,  the  Inquisitor- General 
stopped  the  work.  The  printed  sheets,  type, 
and  presses  were  saved  and  taken  with  the 
printers  to  London,  where  the  edition  was 
completed,  and  the  first  Great  Bible  was 
issued  with  the  storied  title-page  ascribed  to 
Holbein. 

In  an  injunction  to  the  clergy  in  the  pre 
ceding  September,  Cromwell  had  directed  that 
a  copy  should  be  placed  in  every  church  for 
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the  free  use  of  the  parishioners ;  and  as  the 
people  gathered  around  the  noble  black-letter 
folio,  they  saw  pictured  in  the  curious  wood 
cuts  of  its  title-page  one  of  the  far-reaching 
events  of  English  history.  There  was  the  Lord 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  sending  forth  His  Word 
to  accomplish  all  His  will ;  the  King  kneeling 
to  receive  it  "  as  a  lantern  unto  his  feet "  ;  the 
King  on  his  throne  delivering  it  to  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  of  the  realm ;  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell  distributing  it ;  the  preacher  ex 
pounding  it  in  the  open  air ;  and  last,  they 
themselves,  the  people,  old  and  young,  ming 
ling  their  shouts  of  "  Vivat  Rex  !"  and  "  God 
save  the  King !" 

Thus,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  after 
the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  had  been  cast  into  the 
brook  at  Lutterworth,  the  Great  Bible  was  set 
up  throughout  the  land,  a  visible  token  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God  in  England. 

Edition  followed  edition  ;  that  of  December, 
1541,  was  the  seventh  in  three  years.  A  royal 
proclamation  gave  warning  of  the  heavy  penal 
ties  that  would  be  incurred  by  any  parish 
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neglecting  to  provide  a  copy  for  its  church. 
The  people,  for  all  their  illiteracy,  seemed  to 
awake  from  a  heavy  sleep.  "  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  with  what  joy  this  Book  of  God  was 
received  all  England  over."  Old  men  learned 
to  read  solely  that  they  might  read  it. 
Numbers  who  could  not  read  got  those  who 
could  to  read  aloud  for  them.  "  Even  little 
boys  flocked  with  the  rest  to  hear  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scripture."  In  some  places,  indeed, 
it  was  regarded  with  indifference.  There  were 
churches,  as  Thomas  Becon  noted  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  troubles  in  Kent,  in  which  a  man 
might  find  the  Great  Bible  wrapped  in  cob 
webs,  and  might  write  its  epitaph  with  his 
finger,  Ecce  nunc  in  pulvere  dormio — "  Behold 
I  sleep  now  in  the  dust " ;  but  the  furrows 
scored  on  the  Norman  pillar  at  Waltham 
Abbey  by  the  iron  links  as  they  were  drawn 
to  and  fro  tell  a  truer  tale  of  the  use  of  the 
chained  Bible.* 

*  Chained  books  in  churches  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  at  least  as  1443.  Erasmus  noticed  "the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  "  attached  to  one  of  the  pillars  at  Canter- 
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Meanwhile,  amid  scenes  of  ribaldry  and 
profanation,  the  monastic  houses  had  been 
swept  away,  and  Henry  had  lavished  most  of 
their  vast  possessions  on  the  nobles  and  gentry 
about  him  as  the  most  effectual  measure  for 
preventing  a  re-establishment  of  the  papal 
dominion.  Whatever  hopes  the  Reformers 
may  have  entertained,  they  soon  learnt  that 
the  Head  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  was 
merely  an  English  Anti-Pope,  as  prompt  to 
burn  a  Protestant  for  the  denial  of  Transub- 
stantiation  as  he  was  to  behead  a  Catholic  for 
impugning  his  supremacy.  The  freedom  con 
ceded  in  earlier  years  was  curtailed.  The  use 
of  the  Bible  was  restricted  in  1543  to  noblemen, 
gentlemen  and  their  wives,  and  merchants ; 
"no  ordinary  woman,  tradesman,  apprentice, 
or  husbandman "  was  allowed  to  possess  it. 
Tindale's  version  was  proscribed,  and  the 


bury.  In  1515  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  left  his 
Psalter  (the  Wycliffe  version?)  to  be  fixed  "with  a 
cheyne  of  iron "  at  his  tomb  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  Aeon. — Cox  and  Harvey :  English  Church 
Furniture. 
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notes  in  all  others  were  ordered  to  be  ex 
punged.  One  copy  of  the  first  Matthew  Bible, 
which  survived  with  the  flowers  of  a  vanished 
summer  pressed  between  its  leaves,  shows  the 
pages  partly  obliterated  with  reddish-brown 
paint,  to  save  the  owner  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  Act  "  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion."  "  Orthodox "  to  the  last, 
Henry  died  King  and  Pope  in  his  own  realms. 
According  to  Foxe,  he  left  £600  a  year  for 
daily  masses  for  his  soul  and  for  a  sermon  and 
distribution  of  alms  on  four  days  of  annual 
commemoration. 

It  was  not  until  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
that  the  severance  from  Rome  was  completed 
in  dogma  as  in  dominion.  When  the  swords 
of  his  three  kingdoms  were  presented  to  the 
Boy-King,  he  asked  for  the  fourth,  which  was 
the  most  excellent  of  all — the  "  Sword  of  the 
Spirit."  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  an  injunc 
tion  requiring  the  Great  Bible  to  be  placed  in 
the  church  of  every  parish  within  three  months, 
and  that  everyone  should  be  exhorted  by  the 
clergy  to  read  it.  His  first  Parliament  began 
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the  radical  reforms  which  provided  for  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in 
both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
"  order  of  divine  worship "  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  "incom 
parable  "  English  liturgy  took  the  place  of  the 
Latin  ritual,  which  was  intelligible  to  very  few 
in  any  ordinary  congregation.  During  the 
King's  reign  nearly  fifty  editions  of  the  Bible 
and  the  New  Testament  left  the  press.  A 
large  part  of  one  of  the  last  editions  to  appear, 
the  folio  Great  Bible  of  1553,  was  destroyed 
by  his  successor,  Queen  Mary. 

Of  the  next  four  years  of  reaction  it  is  use 
less  to  recall  the  bitter  memories.  Yet  how 
shall  we  forget  the  4th  February,  1555  ?  In 
the  dark  of  the  early  morning,  Foxe  tells  us, 
John  Rogers,  who  had  lain  long  in  Newgate 
amongst  thieves,  "  was  suddenly  warned  by 
the  keeper's  wife  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
fire."  So  soundly  was  he  sleeping  that  it  was 
hard  to  wake  him.  "  At  length,  being  roused, 
he  was  led  down  to  Bonner,  to  be  degraded  ; 
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which  done,  he  craved  of  him  one  petition- 
that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  with  his  wife 
before  his  burning.  But  that  was  denied  him." 
As  he  went  towards  Smithfield  his  wife  and 
children  met  him.  Never  think  but  that  the 
fond  heart  was  shaken  by  "  this  sorrowful  sight 
of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,"  yet  the  steadfast 
spirit  was  unmoved.  So  he  was  brought,  say 
ing  the  Psalm  Miserere,  to  the  place  of  his 
ascension,  "  all  the  people  rejoicing  at  his  con 
stancy,  with  great  praises  and  thanks  to  God 
for  the  same."  A  little  before  the  end  he 
refused  the  pardon  offered  him  if  he  would 
but  recant.  Then  "  the  fire  was  put  unto  him; 
and  when  it  had  taken  hold,  he  washed  his 
hands  in  the  flame,  as  though  it  had  been  in 
cold  water " ;  and  lifting  them  up  to  heaven, 
"  he  yielded  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
heavenly  Father."  He  was  "the  first  of  all 
the  blessed  martyrs  that  suffered  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary."  It  was  nineteen  years  since 
the  martyrdom  of  Tindale  at  Vilvorde. 

Or  how  forget  "  the  ditch  over  against  Balliol 
College  "  at  Oxford  ?    There,  on  the  21st  March 
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in  the  following  year,  Cranmer  was  chained  to 
the  stake  on  the  spot  where  Ridley  and  Latimer 
had  suffered.  When  the  fire  took  him,  "  he 
seemed  to  move  no  more  than  the  stake  to 
which  he  was  bound."  But  the  people  saw 
him  thrust  his  arm  into  the  flame,  repeating, 
"  This  unworthy  right  hand  !  This  unworthy 
right  hand  !"  Often,  too,  he  used  the  words 
of  Stephen,  '*  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
And  "  in  the  greatness  of  the  flames  he  gave 
up  the  ghost." 

These  things  were  part  of  the  price  which 
the  English  people  paid  for  their  Bible.* 


*  Of  the  ten  persons  openly  connected  with  the  pro 
duction  of  these  versions — three  Bishops,  three  clerics, 
three  merchants,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex 
— "  trouble  in  some  form  or  other  attended  all  con 
cerned  in  the  work.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Tindale  and 
Rogers  were  burnt  at  the  stake ;  Shaxton  died  early, 
and  so  escaped  ;  Cromwell  was  beheaded  within  a  few 
months  of  the  publication  of  the  magnificent  volume 
sometimes  known  as  Cranmer's  Bible ;  and  Coverdale 
only  avoided  the  flames  by  being  claimed  as  a  subject 
of  King  Christian  of  Denmark.  Whitchurch  alone 
seems  to  have  escaped  disaster,  and  he  made  a  home 
for  Cranmer's  children  by  marrying  his  widow.  Poyntz 
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Upon  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  publication 
of  the  Scriptures  suddenly  ceased.  But  the 
freedom  of  Englishmen  was  bound  up  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  little  company  of  English 
reformers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Geneva 
began  the  version  which  has  received  its  name 
from  the  hospitable  city.  Meanwhile  a  trans 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  William 
Whittingham,  one  of  these  exiles,  was  pub 
lished  in  1557.  It  was  the  first  English  New 
Testament  in  which  "  Roman  "  type  was  used, 
and  the  first  in  which  the  text  was  divided 
into  verses. 

and  Grafton  both  died  in  penury,  although  both  were 
of  gentle  birth  and  inherited  property.  These  were 
both  '  Grocers  of  London.1 " — Incidents  in  the  Lives  of 
Thomas  Poyntz  and  Richard  Grafton,  two  Citizens  and 
Grocers  of  London,  etc.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Kingdon,  a  Past 
Master  of  the  Guild.  (Privately  printed,  1895.) 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  ELIZABETH 

QUEEN  MARY  was  in  her  grave. 

On  the  day  she  died  her  sister  had  been  pro 
claimed  ;  the  people  of  London  had  feasted  in 
the  streets  ;  joy-fires  had  purged  the  air  of  the 
reek  of  martyrdom ;  joy-bells  had  rung  out 
the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

It  was  now  Saturday,  the  14th  January, 
1559,  and  London  was  out  in  crowds  to  watch 
"  the  passage "  of  Elizabeth  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster,  where  she  was  to  be  crowned. 
The  streets,  with  their  jutting  stories  and 
peaked  gables,  glowed  with  rich  hangings  and 
cloth  of  gold  and  silver  ;  streamers  and  banners 
floated  out  at  every  window  and  penthouse. 
It  was  the  dead  of  winter,  but  poor  women 
brought  in  their  joy  nosegays  and  branches  of 
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rosemary,  and  as  her  Majesty  passed  she  was 
greeted  with  "  prayers  and  wishes,  cries  and 
tender  words."  It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
Queen  and  people — the  people  of  Protestant 
London,  who  realized  how  much  their  hopes 
of  the  future  were  at  stake,  and  who  made 
their  appeal  to  her  in  the  only  form  that  loyalty 
might  use. 

A  series  of  pageants  checked  her  progress. 
She  was  welcomed  with  the  Gifts  of  Blessing 
Tongues  and  True  Hearts.  She  was  shown  a 
semblance  of  herself  on  the  Seat  of  Worthy 
Governance,  with  Pure  Religion,  Love  of  Sub 
jects,  Wisdom  and  Justice  trampling  down 
the  Vices  that  destroy  a  State.  A  group  of 
children  represented  the  Eight  Beatitudes 
applied  to  her  own  life.  "  And  what  is  this  ?" 
she  asked,  as  she  drew  near  the  Little  Conduit 
in  Cheap.  She  was  told  it  was  the  pageant  of 
Time.  "  Time  !"  she  rejoined  ;  "  and  Time 
hath  brought  me  hither !" 

Hard  by  the  Little  Conduit  there  were  two 
hills.  That  on  the  north  was  the  Hill  of  the 
Dead  Tree,  stony  and  barren  ;  and  under  the 
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dry  boughs  sat  one  mourning  in  poor  raiment. 
Over  his  head  was  written  his  name,  A  De 
cayed  Common  Weal.  On  the  south  was  the 
Hill  of  the  Green  Tree  ;  the  ground  was  full 
of  flowers,  and  under  the  tree  stood  a  fair 
figure  in  bright  apparel — A  Flourishing  Com 
mon  Weal.  From  a  cave  between  the  hills 
came  forth  a  greybeard  with  wings  and  scythe, 
leading  a  maiden  all  clad  in  white  silk.  A 
tablet  told  that  they  were  Time  and  the 
Daughter  of  Time ;  but  upon  the  maiden's 
bosom  was  written  her  proper  name,  Truth, 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  book,  the  title  of 
which  was  F'erbum  Veritatis,  the  Word  of 
Truth. 

"Truth  the  Daughter  of  Time"—  Veritas 
temporis  filia  -  -  had  been  Queen  Mary's 
favourite  motto  ;  she  had  chosen  it  as  the 
inscription  upon  her  coinage  ;  and  not  a  soul 
in  the  crowded  street,  least  of  all  Elizabeth 
herself,  but  must  have  thought  of  Mary,  as  a 
little  scholar  piped  out  from  a  stand  by  the 
Green  Hill  the  verses  which  explained  the 

pageant : 
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"  This  old  man  with  the  scythe,  old  Father  Time  we  call : 
And  her,  his  daughter  Truth,  which  holdeth  yonder 

book  : 
Whom  he  out  of  his  rock  hath  brought  forth  to 

us  all, 

From  whence,  these    many   years,  she   durst   not 
once  outlook."" 

Hither,  then,  Time  had  led  the  Queen. 
Here  Truth  offered  her  the  Book  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.  To  most  of  those  who  stood  near 
her  it  must  have  been  a  moment  of  intense 
expectancy.  Elizabeth  accepted  the  volume 
and  kissed  it ;  then  held  it  up  in  both  hands, 
as  though  she  wished  that  all  might  see  it,  and 
laid  it  upon  her  bosom. 

Then  past  St.  Paul's  and  an  array  of  school 
boys — successors  of  the  lads  to  whom  Colet 
wrote,  "  Lift  up  your  little  white  hands  for 
me " ;  through  Lud  Gate  and  across  Fleet 
Bridge  the  crimson  chariot  rolled  onward  until 
it  came,  in  Fleet  Street,  to  the  pageant  of 
Deborah,  with  her  Estates,  consulting  for  the 
Good  Government  of  Israel.  It  pictured  the 
oppression  of  Jabin— 

Quando  Dei  populum  Canaan  rex  prcmit  Jabin — 
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and  the  parliament  of  the  prophetess  sitting 
under  the  palm-tree  in  Mount  Ephraim.  She 
delivered  her  people,  she  provided  for  Juda, 
forty  years  she  ruled  in  Israel. 

Sic,  O  sic,  populum  belloque  et  pace  guberna  ; 
Debora  sis  Anglis,  Elizabetha,  tuis! 

Thus,  oh  thus,  in  war  and  peace,  govern  thou  thy 
people ;  be  a  Deborah  to  thine  English,  Elizabeth  ! 

Never  surely  had  people  in  this  land  looked 
upon  a  civic  spectacle  so  crowded  with  Biblical 
allusions  and  so  direct  in  its  dramatic  im 
port. 

The  last  episode  was  at  Temple  Bar,  whose 
portals  were  guarded  by  the  giants  of  old 
legend.  Here,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  another 
child  bade  her  Majesty  farewell  in  verses  which 
rang  the  chimes  upon  one  thought,  the  return  to 
Bible  truth  ;  and  at  each  recurrence  Elizabeth 
bade  the  people  say  "  Amen  !"  Her  good-bye 
was  taken  as  a  single-hearted  promise  :  "  Be  ye 
well  assured  I  will  stand  your  good  Queen  !" 

Then  amid  the  shouting  of  the  multitude 
and  a  great  noise  of  ordnance,  her  Grace 
left  "  the  city  that  most  entirely  loved  her," 
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and  departed  towards  Westminster  in  the  dusk 
of  the  short  winter  day. 

On  Monday,  the  day  after  her  coronation, 
she  observed  the  old  custom  of  "acts  of 
grace."  One  of  the  courtiers  presented  a 
petition,  and,  in  a  voice  heard  all  over  the 
large  hall,  prayed  that  four  or  five  more 
prisoners  might  be  released.  Think  if  heads 
were  bent  forward  and  ears  strained  when 
he  was  asked  to  name  them !  "  The  four 
Evangelists  and  Apostle  Paul,"  he  answered  ; 
"  long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it 
were  in  prison,  so  that  they  cannot  converse 
with  the  common  people."  "It  were  best," 
replied  the  Queen  gravely,  "first  to  inquire 
of  themselves  whether  they  would  be  released 


or  no." 


At  home  and  abroad  England  was  in  a 
position  which  called  for  the  insight,  courage, 
and  moderation  of  great  statesmanship,  and, 
happily,  these  were  not  wanting  in  the  young 
Queen  and  her  Ministers.  The  country  was 
at  war  with  France.  In  Philip  of  Spain,  her 
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late  sister's  husband,  there  was  the  possibility 
of  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy.  The  fierce 
old  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  had  already  insulted  her, 
and  reminded  Christendom  that  heretical 
princes  were  incapable  of  reigning.  At  home 
the  need  for  a  religious  settlement  was  urgent ; 
and  the  pageants  of  London,  quaint  and  unreal 
as  they  now  appear  to  us,  were  a  pressing 
request  for  immediate  action. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  coronation  this 
vital  matter  engaged  the  attention  of  her  first 
Parliament.  After  stormy  opposition  from 
the  Marian  prelates  and  a  number  of  the  tem 
poral  peers,  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  was  re-established  and  the  constitution 
of  the  National  Church  restored,  with  a  re 
vised  liturgy  which  was  intended  to  conciliate 
moderate  men  of  all  parties.  A  few  hundred 
persons  refused  the  oath  of  spiritual  obedience, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  acceded  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  adhesion 
to  the  unreformed  faith  was  compatible  with 
allegiance  to  the  throne. 

The  four  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul  were  set 
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at  liberty;  a  fresh  enactment  replaced  the 
Great  Bible  in  the  parish  churches ;  and  in 
1560  the  Queen  accepted  from  her  "humble 
subjects  of  the  English  Church  at  Geneva " 
the  dedication  of  the  new  version  which  was 
to  take  its  place  for  nearly  a  century  in  the 
home  life  of  the  people. 

Its  more  convenient  size,  its  Roman  type, 
and  even  its  useful  but  unfortunate  verse 
divisions,  made  it  a  household  book.  Hundreds 
of  its  phrases  haunted  the  memory — "  The 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,"  "  It 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here,"  "Remember  the 
days  of  old,"  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly," 
"  Men  of  like  passions  with  you,"  "  Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  infirmities  and  carried  our 
sorrows "  —while  the  happy  accuracy  of  its 
scholarship  made  it  pre-eminent  in  the  work 
of  subsequent  revisions.  At  least  one  hundred 
and  forty  editions  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Bible  were  issued  between  1560  and  1644.* 

*  The  Geneva  Bible,  the  first  printed  in  Scotland, 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1579,  apparently  for 
use  in  the  churches.  At  that  date  copies  of  the 
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Its  rapid  advance  in  popular  favour  and  the 
furtherance  which  Puritanism  derived  from  its 
numerous  notes  and  comments  led  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which 
appeared  in  1568.  But  even  on  this,  the  last 
revision  of  the  Great  Bible  under  Elizabeth, 
the  influence  of  Geneva  left  its  trace. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  of  the  Queen. 
She  had  been  excommunicated  by  Pius  V. 
and  Gregory  XIII. ;  now,  as  the  Spanish 
Armada  sailed,  Sextus  V.  deposed  her,  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  interdict.  In  the 
anxious  weeks  while  the  wide  half-moon  of 
galleons  bore  northward,  a  prayer  composed 
by  her  Majesty  was  offered  every  Wednes 
day  and  Friday  in  all  the  churches  :  "  We  do 
instantly  beseech  Thee  of  Thy  gracious  good- 
Scriptures,  brought  from  England  or  imported  from 
Holland,  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house,  and 
few  persons  had  cause  to  fear  the  Act  of  James  VI., 
which  required  every  householder  of  a  certain  standing 
to  have  a  Bible  and  a  Psalm -Book  under  a  penalty  of 
^lO.  In  1606  the  Geneva  version  was  the  only  one 
that  would  sell  in  Scotland,  and  as  late  as  1640  the 
folio  edition  was  still  printed  for  public  worship. 
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ness  to  be  merciful  to  the  Church  militant 
here  on  earth.  Oh,  let  Thine  enemies  know 
that  Thou  hast  received  England,  which  they 
most  of  all  for  Thy  Gospel's  sake  do  malign, 
into  Thine  own  protection.  .  .  .  Thou  art 
our  help  and  shield  :  oh,  give  good  and  pros 
perous  success  to  all  those  that  fight  this 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  Thy  Gospel." 

A  few  months  later,  on  the  19th  November, 
1588,  there  was  a  general  thanksgiving  in  all 
the  churches  throughout  England.  Elizabeth 
attended  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
having  "given  in  person  solemn  thanks  to 
God,"  was  present  at  the  sermon  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum  at  the  Northen  Cross. 
"  Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  winds,  and  they 
were  scattered,"  was  the  text ;  a  streamer  from 
one  of  the  captured  galleons  fluttered  from 
the  top  of  the  cross,  which  had  been  the  silent 
witness  of  so  many  changing  scenes  in  the 
story  of  the  English  Reformation.*  The 

*  Paul's  Cross,  which  had  stood  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  from  time  immemorial, 
was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
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thanksgiving  was  not  England's  alone,  but 
that  of  the  Bible  nations.  "The  Kinges  of 
Scotland,  Denmarke,  Sueden,  Navarra,  with 
the  churches  of  Geneva  and  divers  other  cities 
of  Germany,  had  done  the  like  a  litle  while 
before  in  their  churches." 

To  what  extent  the  Scriptures  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  Henry's  reign  is  more 
largely  a  matter  of  inference  than  of  direct 
knowledge.  Foxe  speaks  of  the  night-long 
readings,  of  the  large  sums  paid  for  a  few 
chapters,  "  of  the  earnest  seeking,  the  burning 
zeals,  the  sweet  assemblies  " ;  heresy  charges 
and  the  destruction  of  books  indicate  a  con 
siderable  distribution  ;  and  Henry's  withdrawal 
of  the  Bible  from  the  common  people  referred 
apparently  to  actual  possession  rather  than  to 
the  disorderly  scenes  about  the  chained  volume 

1643.  After  an  interval  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries,  a  new  cross,  for  the  erection  of  which  a 
egacy  of  ^5,000  had  been  left  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards, 
M.P.,  was  unveiled  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  dedicated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  31st  October,  1910. 
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while  Mass  was  being  said.  The  cost  of  the 
Testament  alone  was  more  than  working  men 
could  afford,  yet  we  know  how  in  our  own 
day  the  Word  of  God  has  been  readily  bought 
at  the  price  of  a  month's  toil ;  and  doubtless 
many  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  and  other  portions 
was  patiently  written  out.  It  was  the  task 
of  transcribing  Matthew's  Bible,  which  John 
Marbeck,  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Windsor,  was  too  poor  to  buy,  that  led  to 
making  the  first  Concordance,  published  in 
1550.  But  the  clearest  and  most  obvious 
confirmation  on  this  point  is  afforded  by  the 
Elizabethan  pageants  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
which  could  never  have  brightened  those  busy 
streets  had  not  the  incidents  and  allusions 
they  set  forth  been  well  within  common 
knowledge. 

In  Elizabeth's  own  reign  the  Scriptures 
appear  to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  doings 
of  every  day.  They  were  read  at  dinner  and 
supper  at  the  Universities.  Every  public  and 
private  office  had  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  It 
entered  into  the  morning  and  evening  prayers 
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of  servants  and  apprentices.  Even  the  poor 
housewife,  with  little  money  and  less  learning, 
used  for  "  flat-irons "  large  stones  inscribed 
with  texts.  In  the  churches  the  Old  Testa 
ment  was  read  through  once  in  the  year ;  the 
New  Testament  four  times  ;  and  every  thirty 
days  the  Psalter  was  begun  afresh.  Then, 
says  Harrison,  writing  of  the  Elizabethan 
years  1577-87,  "  sith  the  minister  saith  his 
service  commonly  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
with  his  face  toward  the  people,  in  a  little 
tabernacle  of  wainscot  provided  for  the  pur 
pose,  the  ignorant  do  not  only  learn  divers  of 
the  Psalms  and  usual  prayers  by  heart,  but 
also  such  as  can  read  do  pray  together  with 
him,  so  that  the  whole  congregation  at  one 
instant  pour  out  their  petitions  unto  the  living 
God  for  the  whole  estate  of  His  Church  in 
most  earnest  and  fervent  manner." 


CHAPTER  VII 
SEA-KINGS  AND  POETS 

THUS,  "Englishmen  had  now  in  hand,"  says 
Jeremy  Collier,  "  in  every  church  and  place, 
and  almost  every  man,  the  Holy  Bible  and 
New  Testament  in  their  mother-tongue,  in 
stead  of  the  old  fabulous  and  fantastic  books 
of  The  Table  Round,  Launcelot  du  Lac,  and 
such  other." 

Remembering  the  noble  poems  which  sprang 
out  of  the  chapters  translated  by  word  of 
mouth  in  the  Northumbrian  cloisters,  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  the  sunburst  of 
that  incomparable  literature  of  the  whole 
Bible  with  which  the  English  people  were  in 
familiar  converse  ?  The  marvels  of  a  new 
world  in  the  West  were  the  talk  in  every 
"  poor  pelting  village,  sheepcote  and  mill,"  but 
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this  book  carried  them  into  a  more  marvellous 
East,  and  showed  them  cities  which  had 

"  Crumbled  before  the  blessed  Virgin  lived." 

They  heard  the  Law  on  Sinai  and  the  Gospel 
on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  Out  of  the  past 
rang  the  voices  of  Isaiah  and  John.  They 
saw  the  heavens  opened  by  the  river  of  Chebar 
and  over  the  hillside  of  Bethany.  "  They 
looked  into  the  faces  of  apostles  and  martyrs, 
of  seers  and  kings,  and  walked  with  Abraham 
in  the  morning  of  time." 

Other  influences — the  humanism  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  glamour  of  a  new  Italian 
literature,  and,  not  least,  the  exultant  spirit  of 
nationality  which  had  shattered  the  strength  of 
Spain — combined  with  that  illumination  of  the 
soul  to  form  the  conditions  of  a  new  epoch. 
Every  faculty  of  the  mind  quickened  into  vigor 
ous  activity — scientific  experiment,  methods 
of  government,  exploration,  commerce,  while 
in  letters  there  was  an  efflorescence  unknown 
before  and  unequalled  since.  More  truly  than 
it  had  ever  been,  England  was  now,  in  the 
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joyous  phrase  of  the  old  rhymer,  a  land  of 
"  free  men,  free  tongues,  the  heart  free  ";  and 
the  essence  of  that  freedom  was  a  mingled 
sense  of  individuality,  responsible  but  enfran 
chised  in  thought  and  action. 

The  New  Testament  may  well  have  been, 
as  some  think,  the  book  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
was  reading  when  the  people  of  the  Golden 
Hinde  heard  him  say,  "  We  are  as  near  to 
heaven  by  sea  as  by  land  ";  and  that  night  they 
saw  his  lights  go  out  suddenly  in  the  rush  of 
the  dark  seas.     Whether  that  was  so  or  not, 
many  a  page  in  the  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan 
adventurers  showed  that  these  reckless  "  sea- 
dogs  "  carried  the  Bible  in  their  hearts,  if  not 
in  their  lockers.     Under  Hawkins's  flag  the 
ship's    company    "gathered    together    every 
morning  and  evening  to  serve  God."     One  of 
Drake's  officers,  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
on   the   high  seas,  received   the  Holy   Com 
munion    before    his    execution.       "  Ordinary 
English  traders  were  found  fighting  Spanish 
warships  on  behalf  of  the   Protestant   faith." 
"  '  The  ice  was  strong,  but  God  was  stronger,' 
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says  one  of  Frobisher's  men,  after  grinding  a 
night  and  a  day  among  the  icebergs,  not  wait 
ing  for  God  to  come  down  and  split  the  ice 
for  them."  Hakluyt  himself  tells  with  wonder 
of  natives  from  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
taking  kindly  to  our  climate  and  learning  to 
speak  our  language,  and  regards  this  strange 
fact  as  a  pledge  of  God's  further  favour  to  us 
and  to  them,  for  "  unto  their  doors  I  doubt  not 
in  time  shall  be  by  us  carried  the  incomparable 
treasure  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Gospel,  while  we  use  and  exercise  common 
trade  with  their  merchants." 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  same  Biblical  in 
fluence  should  show  itself  in  the  Elizabethan 
literature  ?  "  The  Faerie  Queene"  writes 
Green,  "  in  its  religious  theory,  is  Puritan  to 
the  core.  The  worst  foe  of  its  Red- Cross 
Knight  is  the  false  and  scarlet-clad  Duessa  of 
Rome,  who  parts  him  for  a  while  from  Truth 
and  leads  him  to  the  house  of  Ignorance." 
The  wondrous  horn,  which  shook  the  Giant's 
stronghold  and  flung  open  every  door,  was  the 
Gospel : 
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"  No  false  enchauntment,  nor  deceiptfull  traine, 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast, 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vaine." 

Marlowe's  Faustus,  based  on  the  old  legend 
which  the  Reformers  had  associated  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  struck  an  eerie  note  that 
must  have  thrilled  the  religious  feelings  of  an 
audience  which  had  just  been  relieved  from 
the  tension  of  the  struggle  with  Spain  and  the 
Papacy. 

Shakespeare's  Bible  was  the  Geneva  version. 
It  had  been  first  published  four  years  before 
his  birth,  and  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
was  one  of  the  books,  if  not  indeed  the  one 
book,  in  which  he  delighted  from  boyhood.  As 
he  grew,  the  spirit  of  his  time  took  possession 
of  him.  "  The  closer  the  personal  acquaintance 
which  we  can  form  with  the  English  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,"  says  Froude,  "  the  more  we  are 
satisfied  that  Shakespeare's  great  poetry  is  no 
more  than  the  rhythmic  echo  of  the  life  which 
it  depicts."  And  the  ringing  lines— 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself," 
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are  not  the  language  of  the  reign  of  John,  but 
of  Protestant  England,  with  its  clenched  right 
hand  pressed  upon  the  Bible. 

With  no  more  than  a  recollection  of  Hooker, 
Sydney,  Bacon,  and  other  brilliant  names  of 
the  time,  we  pause  to  note  the  lofty  phrasing 
and  natural  melody  of  that  Tudor  English 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  common 
speech,  the  mere  sound  of  which  fixes  the  date 
of  any  nameless  writer  who  uses  it,  and  which 
can  scarcely  have  taken  its  rise  from  any  other 
source  than  the  one  great  book  of  the  people. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  24th  March,  1603. 
Long  and  fervently  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury  prayed  by  her  side  during  her  last  con 
scious  hours.  Then  she  who  had  been  sleepless 
so  long,  sank  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  she 
never  awoke.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  sapphire  ring  was  silently  dropped  from  a 
window,  and  a  horseman  spurred  into  the  north 
with  the  news  that  the  King  of  Scots  was 
James  I.  of  England. 
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THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION 

ON  his  way  to  his  new  capital  James  was  pre 
sented  by  the  Puritans  with  their  Petition  of 
a  Thousand  Ministers,  praying  for  relief  from 
"  the  burden  of  human  rites  and  ceremonies  " 
in  the  Church  of  England.  A  Conference  to 
consider  these  grievances  met  accordingly  at 
Hampton  Court  in  January,  1604,  but  the 
changes  for  which  they  asked  "  went  far  beyond 
a  toleration  of  scrupulous  consciences,  and 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the  founding 
of  a  new  Church."  The  King  gave  his  un 
reserved  decision  in  favour  of  the  Church  on 
the  question  of  doctrine,  ceremonial  and  dis 
cipline,  but  readily  acceded  to  the  Puritan 
demand  for  a  new  version  of  the  Bible. 

Eager  to  have  a  translation  of  such  excel 
lence  that  the  "  whole  Church  might  be  bound 
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unto  it  and  none  other,"  he  appointed  about 
fifty  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the 
kingdom — among  them  the  Puritan  leader, 
John  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  a  man  whose  "  memory  and 
reading  were  near  to  a  miracle,"  and  Launcelot 
Andrewes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  was  as  devout  as  he  was  learned.*  These 
sat  in  six  companies — two  at  Westminster,  two 
at  Oxford,  two  at  Cambridge.  The  sections 
of  the  work  allotted  to  each  were  submitted  to 
mutual  criticism  and  finally  revised  by  a  repre 
sentative  committee.  Three  years  passed 
before  the  task  was  begun.  In  two  years  and 
three-quarters  more  it  was  finished ;  was  seen 
through  the  press  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(Thomas  Bilson)  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
(Miles  Smith),  author  of  the  fervid  and  eloquent 
address  of  "  The  Translators  to  the  Reader  "; 
and  appeared  in  1611  in  a  stately  black-letter 
folio,  which  exceeded  in  the  amplitude  of  its 
page  even  the  sumptuous  Bishops'  Bible. 

*  He  was   master   of  fifteen    languages,  and   spent 
"  great  part  of  five  hours  a  day  in  devotion." 
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The  work  could  scarcely  be  called  a  trans 
lation.  "  We  never  thought  from  the  begin 
ning  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new 
translation,"  we  read  in  the  preface  ;  "  nor  yet 
to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one  ;  .  .  .  but  to 
make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good 
ones  one  principal  good  one."  It  was  an 
elaborate  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  collated  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  corrected  by  the  most  advanced 
linguistic  knowledge,  checked  from  Tremellius 
and  Beza  and  earlier  Latin  versions,  and 
perfected  in  felicity  of  diction  from  the  fine 
flower  of  the  English  versions  of  eighty  years. 
Like  the  city  of  Greek  legend,  it  rose  from 
the  music  of  Tindale  and  Coverdale ;  like  the 
transfigured  Ark,  its  stones  were  laid  with  fair 
colours  and  its  foundations  with  sapphires  from 
the  Bible  of  Geneva  and  the  New  Testament 
of  Rheims. 

The  volume  bore  a  dedication  to  "  the  most 
high  and  mightie  Prince,  lames,"  but  the 
royal  patronage  took  no  more  active  form 
than  the  recommendation  of  one  or  other  of 
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the  translators  to  the  patrons  of  benefices 
which  fell  vacant.  For  the  most  part  the 
work  was  done  gratuitously,  though  the  final 
committee  received  an  allowance  during  the 
sittings  in  London.  The  expenses,  which 
amounted  to  about  £3,500,  were  borne  by  the 
printer  and  patentee.  No  proclamation  an 
nounced  its  publication,  and  no  enactment 
furthered  its  acceptance.  Many  regarded  it 
with  distrust  and  jealousy.  The  revisers  them 
selves  had  looked  for  little  less  :  "  Was  there 
ever  anything  projected  that  savoured  anyway 
of  newness  or  renewing,  but  the  same  en 
dured  many  a  storm  of  gainsaying  or  oppo 
sition  ?"  The  Bishops'  Bible  and  the  Great 
Bible  of  an  older  generation  were  still  chained 
on  the  lecterns  of  the  churches ;  the  Geneva 
version  was  by  every  fireside.  But  the  new 
book  won  its  way  slowly,  though  it  took 
thirty  years  or  more  to  dispossess  the  latter  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  pass  gradu 
ally  by  way  of  the  "  little  pocket  Bibles  with 
gilt  edges  "  into  universal  use.  By  that  time, 
it  was  the  Authorized  Version.  Its  only 
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authorization,    however,    had    been    its    own 
excellence. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  translation  unto 
which  "  the  whole  Church  might  be  bound  and 
none  other,"  gathered  every  other  within  the 
pale  of  its  catholicity.  Around  it  lingered  the 
lights  and  voices  of  the  Patristic  ages.  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Italy  helped 
to  give  it  ecumenical  sanction.*  Many  of  its 
books  were  hallowed  by  memories  of  recent 
martyrs;  and  if  "  whole  pages  visibly  follow  the 
rhythm  and  diction  of  Wycliffe,"f  it  preserves 
an  English  tradition  that  puts  us  in  touch 
with  the  Hermit  of  Hampole.  Racial  con 
quests,  ravage  of  war,  transitions  of  language 
seem  to  break  the  continuity  of  our  Bible 
story ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  too  fanciful 
to  surmise  that  such  a  continuity  may  have 
actually  existed  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  and 

*  "  Neither  did  we  think  much  to  consult  the  trans 
lators  and  commentators,  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Greek,  or  Latin ;  no,  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
or  Dutch."1—  The  Translators  to  the  Reader. 

t  Introduction  to  the  Eversley  Edition  (Macmillan). 
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that,  if  time  had  spared  them,  old  carols  and 
Christian  folk-songs,  if  nothing  better,  might 
have  linked  in  apostolic  succession  the  Bible 
of  King  James  with  the  Genesis  of  Csedmon. 

Of  the  happy  circumstance  that  the  new 
version  was  essentially  but  a  revision,  nothing 
can  be  said  more  suggestive  than  the  following 
passages  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Eversley 
Edition : 

"  Had  the  translators  had  no  existing  Eng 
lish  version  but  that  of  Wyclif  to  work  on, 
it  is  probable  that  the  necessary  divergence 
[in  language]  might  have  proved  so  great  that 
the  result  would  have  been  a  wholly  new 
translation ;  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  a  translation  into  the 
vocabulary  and  rhythms  of  Jacobean  English, 
destined  in  all  probability  to  ultimate  super 
session.  ...  It  is  a  curious  and  perhaps  an 
hitherto  unnoticed  fact,  that  the  headings  of 
contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters  of  the  Author 
ized  Version  are  full  of  words  which  occur 
nowhere  in  the  translation  itself;  and  while 
these  certainly  include  many  which  have  con- 
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tinued  in  daily  use — words  so  common  as 
brevity,  cowardice,  credit,  condole — a  large 
number  of  them,  words  like  dehort,  incon- 
sideration,  incorrigibleness,  omnipotence/,  pro 
pinquity,  calumniation,  have  been  on  the  whole 
rejected  by  the  permanent  genius  of  the  lan 
guage."  As  it  happened,  there  was  a  linguistic 
standard  of  Biblical  translation  before  the 
revisers.  "  By  a  singular  and  surprising  felicity, 
this  joint  result  combined  the  merits  rather 
than  the  faults  of  individual  members,  and 
the  result  was  a  permanent  masterpiece  of 
language." 

More  convenient  editions,  in  quarto  and 
octavo,  were  issued  in  Roman  type  in  1612. 
Five  years  later  a  compact  duodecimo,  about 
six  by  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  became 
"  guest  and  comrade  "  in  many  a  home.  The 
prosperity  of  the  book-trade  was  largely  due 
to  the  demand  for  the  Bible,  which  held  the 
foremost  place  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 
To  compete  with  the  rising  prices  of  the  King's 
Printer  and  his  monopolist  assigns  great 
quantities  of  the  English  Scriptures  were 
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obtained  at  cheap  rates  from  the  presses  of 
Holland,  until  the  sale  of  imported  books  was 
prohibited  (1545)  unless  they  had  been  first 
approved  by  a  board  of  divines.  Reading  and 
distribution  of  the  Word  of  God  began  to  be 
recognized  in  a  number  of  the  charities  which 
sprang  up ;  and  in  clauses  of  wills  one  came 
upon  moneys  left  for  "  Bibles  chained  in  the 
pews  in  church,"  "  Bibles  in  8vo.  in  English 
for  poor  men's  children,"  "  for  every  house  a 
Bible  to  the  world's  end." 


CHAPTER  IX 

CHIEFLY  OF  THE  PURITANS  . 

OUT  of  the  bygone  time  floats  the  rippling 
music  of  a  song  so  old  that  Anne  Boleyn  may 
have  listened  to  it.  The  words  are  no  profane 
love-song  now,  but  a  tremulous  call  to  a  soul 
which  has  wandered  far  from  the  light : 

"  Come  home  again, 

Come  home  again, 
Mine  own  sweet  heart,  come  home  again  ; 

Ye  are  gone  astray 

Out  of  your  way, 
Therefore,  sweet  heart,  come  home  again  !" 

This  was  some  of  the  "fanatical  trash,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  which  came  of  the  "  foolish 
custom  among  the  Puritans  of  moralizing 
popular  songs";  and  what  a  tender  minor 
chord  it  strikes  through  the  controversies  of 
those  stern  uncompromising  spirits  ! 
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The  King  James  version  had  hardly  been 
begun  when  sore  troubles  fell  upon  the  Non 
conformists  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  York 
shire  borders,  "  a  poor  people,  who  had  become 
enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God."  Forbidden 
by  conscience  to  "  subscribe,"  determined  to 
resist  "  the  lordly  power  of  the  prelates,"  they 
gathered  themselves  into  "  a  church  estate  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel."  They  were 
harried  by  spies  day  and  night ;  they  changed 
their  place  of  worship  Sabbath  after  Sabbath ; 
at  length  they  felt,  like  Tindale,  that  there 
was  no  place  for  them  in  all  England,  and 
they  looked  sorrowfully  across  the  seas  to 
Holland,  "  where,  they  heard,  there  was  free 
dom  of  religion  for  all  men."  But  in  1607  they 
were  not  suffered  to  embark.  Flitting  silently 
from  their  homes  in  the  following  spring,  they 
met  on  the  wild  heath  above  Barton.  A  boat 
was  carrying  them  out  to  the  ship  that  lay  in 
the  Humber  when  they  were  surprised  by  a 
body  of  horse.  The  women  and  children  upon 
the  shore  were  seized  ;  but  what  crime  was  it 
that  they  should  wish  to  go  whither  their  hus- 
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bands  and  their  fathers  went  ?  After  anxious 
and  hungry  days  of  exile  in  the  Low  Country, 
they  prayed  for  leave  to  found  the  King  a 
colony  in  the  New  World,  with  a  pledge  of 
religious  freedom.  "  A  good  and  honest  pur 
pose,"  answered  James  ;  "  and  fishing  an  honest 
trade,  the  Apostles'  own  calling;"  but  this 
pledge  under  the  broad  seal,  what  had  Canter 
bury  and  London  to  say  to  that  point  ? 

Let  us  shorten  the  heart-aching  story.  On 
Monday,  December  the  eleventh  day(old  style), 
in  the  year  1620,  the  explorers  from  the  May 
Flower,  of  180  tons,  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  "  And  for  ye  season,"  wrote  Bradford 
the  good  Elder,  in  his  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation,  "  it  was  winter.  .  .  .  What  could 
they  see  but  a  hidious  &  desolate  wildernes,  full 
of  wild  beasts  &  willd  men  ?  and  what  multi- 
tuds  ther  might  be  of  them  they  knew  not. 
Nether  could  they,  as  it  were,  goe  up  to  ye 
tope  of  Pisgah,  to  vew  from  this  wildernes  a 
more  goodly  cuntrie.  .  .  .  What  could  now 
sustaine  them  but  ye  spirite  of  God  &  his 
grace  ?"  This  was  the  first  outlook  on  the 
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first  continuous  and  permanent  English  settle 
ment  in  the  New  World.  As  the  scene  dis 
solves  before  our  view,  it  brightens  under  the 
spell  of  the  poet.  Priscilla  sings  at  her  wheel, 
while 

"  Open  wide  on  her  lap  lies  the  well-worn  Psalm-book 
of  Ainsworth," 

and  Miles  Standish,  with  his  brazen  howitzer 
on  the  church  roof,  is  prepared  for  any  sachem 
or  sagamore  of  them  all, 

"  Aspinet,  Samoset,  Corbitant,  Squanto,  or  Tokama- 
hamon !" 

"  Had  New  England  been  colonized  imme 
diately  on  the  discovery  of  the  American  con 
tinent,"  observes  Bancroft,  "the  old  English 
institutions  would  have  been  planted  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  had  the  settlement  been  made  under 
Elizabeth,  it  would  have  been  before  activity 
of  the  popular  mind  in  religion  had  conducted 
to  a  corresponding  activity  of  mind  in  politics." 
God's  days  and  God's  delays  ! — habet  Deus  et 
horas  et  moras. 
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Ten  years,  twenty  years  later,  this  is  what 
happened  in  the  green  Huntingdon  country. 
To  "  a  fair  house  set  in  a  fair  garden  "  children 
trooped  to  school  from  the  neighbouring  vil 
lages.  They  spent  the  summer  mornings  in 
the  gallery,  learning  the  Psalms  by  heart ;  in 
the  winter  they  were  warm  in  a  room  with  a 
ruddy  fire ;  for  every  Psalm  well  conned  each 
small  scholar  received  a  penny.  All  day  long 
and  through  the  night-watches  there  were 
devout  souls  continually  reciting  the  Liturgy 
of  the  English  Church,  the  laus  perennis  of 
consecrated  lives.  The  place  seemed  a  nook 
of  piety  and  good  works  preserved  by  some 
invisible  ring-fence  from  old  and  innocent 
cloister  days.  The  benighted  traveller  found 
gracious  harbourage.  Cordial  waters,  salves, 
and  balsams  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the 
aged  and  the  poor.  The  little  hamlet  close 
by  was  "  mightily  changed "  in  these  years. 
Instead  of  "  naughty  or  lewd  or  else  vain 
ballads,"  the  "poetry  of  David's  harp"  was 
sung  in  the  street ;  and  after  work  fathers  and 
mothers  sat  in  their  cottages  listening  to  the 
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children  as  they  read  or  repeated  verses  from 
the  Psalms.  The  saintly  master  of  the 
house,  a  friend  of  George  Herbert,  wrote 
a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  This  was  Little 
Gidding. 

Only  one  Little  Gidding  in  England  ? 
Perhaps  ;  yet  who  will  not  rather  believe  that 
Ferrar's  household  was  an  extreme  instance 
of  the  sweet  discipline  arid  natural  pieties 
which  endeared  the  little  manor-houses  to 
many  an  inland  village  ?  In  the  heart  of  the 
Churchman,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  Noncon 
formist,  the  Bible  was  everywhere,  and,  not 
withstanding  their  failure  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  One  Fold  and  One  Shepherd,  it  was  their 
common  standard  of  belief  and  conduct. 

In  the  late  thirties,  while  life  in  "  the  fair 
garden  "  went  on  in  mystic  serenity,  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  in  a  turmoil  over  "  privi 
leges,"  "  prelacy,"  "  ship  -  money,"  and  like 
matters.  Numbers  of  people  were  emigrating 
to  the  Puritan  settlements  in  New  England  ; 
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numbers  more  were  making  ready  to  go. 
John  Hampden  arid  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  is 
said,  were  actually  on  shipboard  when  they 
were  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Imagine  what  it  would  have  meant  for  the 
future  if  that  order  had  reached  the  wharves 
just  as  the  white  topsails  were  vanishing  in 
the  grey  distance !  No  Ironsides,  men  who 
"  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them  "  and  "  were 
never  beaten,"  stalwarts  in  leather  and  iron, 
with  their  Soldier  s  Bible — which  was  properly 
not  a  Bible,  but  a  manageable  booklet  of 
Geneva  texts  fitted  for  a  soldier's  calling :  no 
Marston  Moor,  no  Naseby,  no  "signal  mercy" 
of  Dunbar  !  * 

Our  word  in  that  last  battle,  wrote  Crom 
well,  was  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts."  Regiments 
moving  to  position  in  the  cloudy  moonlight, 
Major  Hodgson  heard  a  cornet  praying  in  the 
night  with  his  company  of  poor  men,  drew 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  Dunbar  year,  1650, 
were  published  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  Fuller's 
Pisgah- Sight  of  Palestine ,  Vaughan's  Silex  Scmtillans, 
and  Baxter's  Saintfs  Everlasting  Rest. 
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rein,  and  dismounted  for  a  moment  to  worship 
with  them.  As  the  first  sunlight  broke  from 
the  east,  the  Scots  were  shattered  horse  and 
foot,  "  and  I  heard  Noll  say,  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  '  Let  God  arise,  let  His  enemies 
be  scattered  '  ";  and  while  the  cavalry  gathered 
for  pursuit,  "the  Lord-General  made  a  halt 
and  sang  the  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Psalm 
—in  its  Genevan  form,  no  doubt : 

"  All  nacions,  praise  ye  the  Lord  :  all  ye  people,  praise 

Him, 
For  His  loving  kindenes  is  great  toward  us.  .  .  ." 

At  that  moment  there  were  two  men  in 
England  besides  Oliver  whose  names,  more 
than  any  other,  give  assurance  of  the  influence 
of  the  Bible  at  that  date  and  later :  Milton, 
Bunyan.  Happy  in  his  parentage,  happy  in 
his  youth  which  showed  "  how  much  of  the 
gaiety,  the  poetic  ease,  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Renaissance  lingered  in  a  Puritan 
home,"*  Milton  was  one  of  the  high  souls 

*  Green :  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
p.  451. 
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which  brought  within  the  amplitude  of  its 
religion  all  that  was  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report,  wherever  it  might  be  found.  He 
took  the  best  that  was  in  Puritanism  ;  he  dis 
allowed  no  virtue  or  gracious  faculty  in  Cava 
lier  or  Humanist.  Between  the  Ode  on  the 
Nativity  and  the  last  of  his  great  Biblical 
poems  came  LS  Allegro,  Comus,  Lycidas  and 
other  classic  verse,  which  must  have  seemed 
Court  revelry  and  ungodly  vanities  to  a 
precisian. 

In  June,  1655,  this  matter  arose  ;  salient, 
soul- stirring.  Duke  Charles- Emmanuel  had 
taken  thought  to  convert  his  Protestant 
peasants  in  the  Savoy  valleys,  descendants  of 
the  old  Waldenses  ;  had  sent  friars  to  do  the 
work,  which  they  found  could  not  be  done  in 
any  way  ;  and  had  given  it  over  accordingly 
to  sundry  regiments,  revivalists  of  quite  another 
cloth.  "  You  Waldenses  must  convert  your 
selves  forthwith,  or  leave  forthwith."  It  was 
winter.  It  was  in  the  Alps.  Those  who 
reached  the  French  frontier,  what  a  tale  of 
tragedy  was  theirs  ! 
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The  reports  of  the  bad  business  were 
officially  confirmed  in  June.  Signature  of 
the  French  Treaty  was  postponed  till  the 
French  King  had  this  affair  put  right.  A 
general  fast  was  appointed,  a  general  col 
lection  made  over  England  for  these  woeful 
Bible-people  ;  the  Protector  himself  gave 
£2,000  from  his  own  purse.  His  heart  hot 
within  him,  Milton  wrote  official  Latin  letters 
to  all  the  Protestant  States — dictated  them 
rather,  for  he  was  blind  now — and  turned  his 
sightless  eyes  to  heaven  : 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  Thy  slaughtered  Saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  Thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones 
Forget  not :  In  Thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolFd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks." 

For  a  time  at  least  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ceased 
proselytizing.  The  Lord  Protector,  it  was 
said,  had  threatened  that  "  his  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean  should  visit  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  the  sound  of  his  cannon  should  be  heard 
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in  Rome."  Such  a  power  was  the  Bible  in 
England!* 

To  Milton  the  literatures  of  the  world  lay 
open  ;  Bunyan  had  but  one  book.  "  He  knew 
George  Herbert — perhaps  Spencer — perhaps 
Paradise  Lost,  but  of  books,  except  of  the 
Bible,  he  was  at  no  time  a  great  student,  "f 
It  sufficed.  All  that  the  imagination  needed, 
all  the  heart  longed  for  were  there — Bethel 
and  the  stones  of  vision.  As  one  glances  at 
the  opening  page— 

"I  laid  me  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.  And  as  I 
slept  I  dreamed  a  dream  " — 

memory  flies  back  to  Northumbrian  Cynewulf, 
sleeping  too  with  the  Bible  for  his  pillow  and 
the  Tree  of  the  Cross  revealed  over  him  in  the 
darkness  : 

"  Listen — of  all  dreams  I'll  the  dearest  tell, 
That  at  mid  of  night  met  me  while  I  slept. 
I  rnethought  I  saw 

*  When  Paradise  Regained  was  published  (1671) 
the  London  booksellers  were  circulating  30,000  Bibles 
a  year. 

t   Froude  :  Bunyan,  p.  84. 
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All  enwreathed  with  light,  wonderful,  a  Tree, 
Brightest  it  of  trees  !"  * 

The  Pilgrims  Progress  belonged  to  1676, 
written  in  prison  (the  old  prison  on  Bedford 
Bridge,  was  it  ?),  and  appeared  in  1678.  Event 
ful  years  were  these  for  all  men  who  stood  out 
unflinchingly  for  the  service  of  God  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel ;  and  nowhere  more 
full  of  straits  and  sorrows,  ay  and  of  "  deliver 
ances  above  all  praise,"  than  in  Scotland. 

It  is  the  year  1676,  and  summer  on  the 
Berwick  moors,  whither  the  Children  of  the 
Covenant  have  been  bidden  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Communion.  The  floor  and  slopes  of  a 
grassy  hollow  are  covered  with  thousands  of 
worshippers,  and  there  is  a  low  mound  which 
their  old  white-locked  minister  will  use  for  a 
pulpit.  To  guard  against  surprisal  a  ring  of 
horsemen  has  been  thrown  out  some  distance 
away.  Further  off,  a  score  or  so  keep  watch 
in  a  second  circle.  Yet  a  third  ring  is  scattered 
round  among  the  heather ;  and  still  other 

*  Stopford  Brooke  :  Early  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  287. 
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scouts,  mere  specks  on  the  edges  of  the  moor, 
sit  scanning  the  horizon  for  the  dragoons, 
while  the  Psalms  roll  up  to  heaven  from  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness.  In  a  little  while 
Claverhouse  and  his  troopers  will  be  flung 
back,  reeling  among  the  moss-hags  of  Drum- 
clog  ;  then  Bothwell  Brig  will  have  been  lost, 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  prisoners,  half 
naked  in  the  wind  and  snow,  will  bear  testi 
mony  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard. 

In  one  form  or  another,  in  large  movements 
or  in  individual  instances,  we  might  trace  in 
this  manner  the  evidence  of  Bible  influence 
from  stage  to  stage ;  passing,  shall  we  say, 
from  Bunyan's  labours  in  his  "  bishopric," 
where  he  would  have  twelve  hundred  hearers 
before  seven  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning,  to 
the  palace  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  used  to 
declare  it  was  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  that 
made  him  Primate  of  England  ;  then  to  the 
fireside  where  little  Philip  Doddridge  at  his 
mother's  knee  learnt  his  first  Bible  stories 
from  the  pictures  on  the  Dutch  tiles ;  then  to 
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the  scenes  of  the  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
revivals ;  and  coming  at  last  to  a  counting- 
house  at  Old  Swan  Stairs  and  the  formation 
of  a  Society  which  was  to  start  a  new  era  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CIVIL  PROGRESS 

HERE,  however,  we  must  retrace  our  steps, 
and  note  some  of  the  undertakings  and  initia 
tives  which  appear  to  have  been,  at  least  at 
the  outset,  direct  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

We  have  referred  to  the  religious  temper  of 
the  Elizabethan  sea-stalwarts.  In  the  year  of 
the  Armada,  a  "  Company "  was  formed  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Red  Men 
of  Virginia.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one  of 
the  subscribers,  and  his  £100  is  the  first 
donation  to  Missions  mentioned  in  Protestant 
annals.  Long  afterwards,  the  tracts  of  John 
Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Indians,"  led  to  an 
Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1649)  establishing 
"  a  Corporation  for  promoting  and  propagating 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England," 
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and  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  raised 
nearly  £12,000  for  the  purpose  under  an  order 
of  the  Lord  Protector.  Oliver  himself  seems 
to  have  had  great  missionary  dreams  of  his 
own — did  actually  propose  or  project  a  scheme 
for  a  State  department  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  After  ten  years  of  activity  the 
New  England  Corporation  lapsed,  but  wras 
revived  under  a  new  charter  in  1662,  shifted 
to  adjoining  territory  when  New  England 
parted  from  Old  England,  and  does  its  work 
to  this  day,  with  some  of  its  old  Kentish 
property,  a  farm  at  Plumstead,  still  or  until 
recently  in  its  possession. 

The  New  England  Bible — the  book  which 
the  Pilgrims  brought  with  them  from  Holland 
— was  doubtless  the  Geneva  version.  At 
what  date  the  earliest  copies  of  the  King 
James  version  crossed  the  Atlantic  is  not 
clearly  known ;  but  in  the  Western  World 
as  at  home  the  new  version  won  its  way  to 
supremacy,  and  in  1782  one  of  the  first-fruits 
of  Independence  was  the  publication  of  the 
first  English  Bible  printed  on  American 
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ground,  and  it  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
Authorized  text. 

Moved  by  the  needs  of  the  Welsh  people, 
a  number  of  godly  merchants  in  London  bore 
the  expense  of  providing  them  with  an  octavo 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue  in  1630.  Some 
forty  years  later,  Thomas  Gouge,  one  of 
Charles  II.'s  "ejected"  clergy,  turned  his 
steps  to  the  Principality,  translated  various 
devout  books  into  Welsh,  and  collected  funds 
for  his  propaganda  among  the  Bible-loving 
citizens  of  London.  Diffusion  of  such  litera 
ture  afterwards  fell  within  the  scope  of  the 
S.P.C.K.,  which  was  founded  in  1698. 

The  founding  of  the  S.P.G.  in  1701  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  efflor 
escence  of  Church  life  than  a  direct  efflux  of 
the  Bible;  yet  it  is  of  the  very  spirit  and 
ensample  of  the  New  Testament.  And  in 
this  connection  how  strange  it  is  to  think  that 
while  the  Church  had  prayed  daily  for  sixty 
years  that  God  would  make  known  "  His 
saving  health  among  all  nations,"  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  at  that  time  contained  but 
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one  special  petition  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen — the  Collect  for  Good  Friday. 

Similarly  one  should  place  on  the  border 
line  the  (Nonconformist)  Book  Society  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know 
ledge  among  the  Poor,  both  of  1750 ;  the 
Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement 
of  Sunday-Schools,  1785  ;  and  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  1799,  though  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  entered  into  the  scheme  of  all 
of  these.  One  organization,  however,  was  a 
blossom  straight  from  the  Bible  stem — "  The 
Bible  Society  "  of  1780,  which  afterwards,  in 
view  of  its  scope,  changed  its  name  to  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society.  The  Royal 
George,  which  went  down  at  Spithead  in 
August,  1782,  was  the  first  ship  on  which  it 
distributed  the  Scriptures  -  -  four  hundred 
Bibles. 

Then  in  the  long  list  of  charitable  bequests 
and  endowments,  of  benevolent  and  philan 
thropic  enterprises,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Bible,  even  if  a  latent  was  yet  a  living  force, 

"  And  when  unthought  of  still  the  spring  of  thought"  ? 
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One  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  chari 
ties  of  the  past  had  become  inoperative ; 
but  if  men  no  longer  sought  to  escape 
the  flames  which  purged  the  sins  "  done  in 
the  days  of  nature,"  they  rose  to  higher 
views,  and  love  of  the  visible  body  of  Christ 
in  His  Church  took  the  place  of  pceni- 
tentia : 

"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink." 

Helpfulness  and  compassion  assumed 
numerous  forms :  doles  for  the  poor,  pro 
vision  for  the  sick  and  impotent,  lazar-houses 
and  hospitals,  relief  for  the  blind  and  for 
maimed  soldiers  and  mariners,  homes  for  the 
aged — the  first  of  these  endowed  by  a  Pro 
testant  (a  "  college  "  at  East  Greenwich  where 
twenty  poor  people  were  clothed  and  fed) 
was  founded  by  the  noted  antiquarian  lawyer 
William  Lambarde,  in  Elizabeth's  reign — 
various  kinds  of  schools,  funds  for  the  educa 
tion  of  orphans,  for  the  marriage  of  poor  maids, 
for  the  aid  of  young  tradesmen  and  decayed 
handicraftsmen,  for  the  succour  of  prisoners  at 
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home  and  the  ransom  of  Christian  captives  at 
Algiers. 

We  have  already  had  a  glimpse  of  these 
Algerine  "  sea-skimmers,"  who  chased  and 
captured  our  ships  in  the  Channel,  and  who 
raided  and  burnt  down  Baltimore  in  County 
Cork.*  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  such 
benefactions  was  the  bequest  of  Lady  Mico, 
widow  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  left 
in  1670  "one  of  two  thousand  pounde"  to 
redeem  these  poor  slaves.  The  whole  £2,000 
had  been  intended  for  her  niece  and  nephew 
on  their  wedding-day,  but  that  day  never 
came,  and  the  legacy  was  invested  in  city 
property.  After  the  pirates  had  been  swept 
from  the  seas,  Lady  Mico's  Charity  went 
"snow-balling"  down  the  years  until  1834, 
when,  the  £1,000  having  grown  to  £120,000, 
Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  obtained  a  charter 
applying  it  to  the  Christian  education  of  negro 
children  in  the  West  Indies,  Demerara,  Mauri 
tius  and  the  Seychelles. 

*  P.  44  n. 
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In  one  direction  or  another  philanthropy 
made  its  experiments,  corrected  its  blunders, 
gradually  turned  a  social  ideal  into  a  public 
institution.  These  things  were  some  of  the 
outward  signs — gleams  of  white  on  the 
moving  waters — which  told  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  a  new  era.  In  spite  of  contro 
versies  and  intervals  of  intolerance  and  re 
action,  an  enlightened  liberalism  entered  into 
legislation,  the  laws  were  humanized,  dis 
abilities  were  abolished,  the  civilization  of  the 
country  raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

Think  of  the  barbarities  of  our  old  penal 
code  !  On  the  Thames,  with  its  picturesque 
houses  and  fair  gardens,  its  gay  barges  and 
great  fleets  of  white  swans,  evil-doers  were 
gibbeted  on  the  ooze  and  left  "  till  three  tides 
had  washed  over  them."  Paul  Hentzner 
counted  about  thirty  heads  spiked  on  the 
tower  of  the  wonderful  stone  bridge  which 
crossed  the  river.  At  Temple  Bar  he  might 
probably  have  counted  half  a  dozen  more. 
And  to-day  we  shudder  as  we  speak  of 
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Abomey,  "the  City  of  Skulls."*  Women 
were  burnt ;  highwaymen  were  hung  in 
chains,  sometimes  alive,  till  their  bones 
dropped  piecemeal  on  heath  or  highway. 
"  Our  condemned  persons  doo  go  cheerfullie 
to  their  deths,"  observes  Harrison,  the  Eliza 
bethan  historian,  "  for  our  nation  is  free,  stout, 
hautie,  prodigall  of  life  and  bloud ";  and  so 
they  need  well  have  been  for  many  a  day. 
It  was  death  for  sacrilege,  forgery,  letter- 
stealing  ;  death  for  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle 
lifting;  death  for  housebreaking  and  pocket- 
picking  ;  death  for  poaching  and  destroying 
young  trees  ;  death  for  blackmailing  or  appear 
ing  disguised  on  a  public  way :  the  law  recog 
nized  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  capital 
offences.  Think,  too,  of  the  condition  of  the 
prisons  which  Howard  did  much  to  reform, 
and  the  horrors  of  Newgate  when  Elizabeth 
Fry  visited  it  with  the  Bible. 

In  every  rank  and  condition  the  same  forces 

*  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  lady,  in  her  hundredth 
year,  told  how  she  had  seen  pirates  hanging  on  what 
must  have  been  among  the  last  of  these  river  gibbets. 
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of  reform  were  at  work,  slowly  dissipating  class 
prejudices  and  vicious  conservatisms.  The 
rapier  dropped  out  of  fashion,  leaving  two 
belt-buttons  at  the  back  of  the  coat  to  remind 
us  how  ready  our  great-grandfathers  were  to 
clap  hand  to  hilt  in  a  quarrel.  The  first 
Quaker  who  entered  Parliament  made  duel 
ling  ridiculous,  and  the  War  Office  issued 
articles  civilizing  the  "  code  of  honour." 
Society  frowned  on  three-bottle  men  and 
"healths  five  fathoms  deep." 

It  was  a  boast  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that 
"England  was  too  pure  an  air  for  slaves  to 
breathe  in,"  and  at  last,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  such  staunch  Bible-men  as  Granville  Sharp, 
William  Wilberforce,  and  his  friends,  slavery 
was  abolished  in  British  dominions.  The 
attention  given  to  infant  mortality,  child 
labour,  cruelty  to  children,  revolutionized  the 
legal  position  of  that  real  "  fourth  estate  "  in 
the  realm,  the  Children ;  while  home-life  was 
distinctly  modified  by  a  closer  approximation 
to  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the 
Child.  The  rights  of  animals  were  acknow- 
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ledged,  with  a  sympathy  unheard  of  since  the 
days  of  St.  Francis  ;  and  the  wild  bird  was 
protected,  often  without  thought  of  advantage 
and  for  its  own  sake. 

The  effects  of  Public  Opinion?  Concede 
so  much ;  and  what  was  it  that  made  Public 
Opinion  more  truly  now  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  history  began  "  the  voice  of  God  "? 

Most  significant,  however,  of  all  manifesta 
tions  of  ethical  and  political  growth  were  the 
advances  in  religious  liberty.  To  the  Noncon 
formists,  who  had  gathered  strength  in  suffer 
ing,  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689  brought  the 
first  recognition  of  the  right  to  worship  ("  on 
this  mountain  ")  outside  the  pale  of  the  State 
Church ;  and  at  length,  in  the  great  revival 
days  of  Wesley,  Lord  Mansfield  pronounced 
his  memorable  judgment  in  the  House  of 
Lords  :  "  It  is  now  no  crime  for  a  man  to  say 
he  is  a  Dissenter ;  nor  is  it  any  crime  for  him 
not  to  take  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England ;  nay,  the 
crime  is,  if  he  does  it  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  cer- 
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tainly  more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  human  nature,  more  con 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion,  more  iniquitous  and  unjust,  more 
impolitic,  than  persecution.  It  is  against 
natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound 
policy"  -all  which  are  brilliant  common 
places  to-day.* 

It  was  but  the  natural  sequel  that  the  penal 
laws  and  disabilities  to  which  loyal  Roman 
Catholics  were  subjected  should  be  repealed, 
that  the  Jew  should  be  admitted  to  Parlia 
ment,  that  the  Universities  should  be  thrown 
open  to  persons  of  any  creed,  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  there  should  arise  a  longing  and 
a  hope  for  union  among  the  sections  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

*  Taswell-Langmead :  English  Constitutional  History ', 
p.  626. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  HOME 

THE  Bible  movement,  which  began  in  1804, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  ever 
seen  in  Christendom.  Within  ten  years  of  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  one  Auxiliary  or  more  in  each  county 
brought  the  whole  of  England  into  touch  with 
the  Bible  House  in  London.  Two  years  later 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  Auxiliaries  and 
three  hundred  and  five  Branches  were  spread 
over  the  United  Kingdom. 

Strange  to  say,  while  these  organizations 
included  in  their  membership  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  and  people  of  every  form  of  belief,  the 
honorary  position  of  patrons  and  presidents 
was  in  numerous  instances  filled  by  princesses 
and  royal  dukes,  earls  and  countesses,  prelates 
and  peers,  statesmen,  and  persons  of  the  highest 
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distinction.  Probably  in  the  history  of  the 
world  no  popular  movement  had  ever  drawn 
into  such  union  thousands  of  men  and  women 
of  all  stations,  of  all  creeds,  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.  Magnificent  donations,  bequests, 
and  subscriptions  testified  to  the  enthusiasm 
awakened  by  the  idea,  which  was  at  once 
simple  and  yet  almost  inconceivable  ;  but  it  was 
the  poor  man's  gift,  the  widow's  mite,  the  con 
tributions  of  children — in  a  word,  the  support 
of  the  people — which  enabled  the  Society  to  do 
its  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was 
amazing  ;  but  no  more  amazing  than  the  use  of 
them.  They  were  sold  everywhere — in  towns 
and  villages,  at  isolated  farmsteads,  woodmen's 
houses,  cottages  scattered  on  the  hillsides  and 
the  moors,  in  barracks,  among  the  ocean 
shipping,  the  small  coasters,  the  barges  and 
boats  on  rivers  and  canals,  on  the  railways, 
among  the  navvies  building  new  lines. 

The  shepherd  read  his  Bible  on  the  downs ; 
the  road-mender,  during  the  dinner-hour, 
marked  his  favourite  chapters  with  blades  of 
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grass.  It  went  down  into  the  pit  with  the 
collier  ;  out  to  sea  with  the  fishing-fleet,  and  on 
many  boats  a  portion  was  read  morning  and 
evening.  At  Chester  Lead  Works  the  hands 
"  turned  up  "  half  an  hour  before  the  morning 
bell  to  begin  the  day  with  a  chapter  and  a 
prayer.  On  one  of  the  East  Coast  "floating 
lights  "  seven  men  out  of  nine  had  their  Bibles, 
and  "  we  seldom  have  an  angry  word,  for  the 
Bible  has  taught  us  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens."  On  the  Northumbrian  moors  (O 
shade  of  Bede  the  Venerable!)  the  Tyndale 
Auxiliary  collected  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of 
£1,600  a  year,  and  people  who  did  not  read 
the  Scriptures  were  not  likely  to  pay  for  their 
distribution.  Old  men  and  women  learnt  their 
letters,  simply  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  One 
good  lady  began  when  she  was  eighty-five; 
another,  to  whom  pagination  was  a  mystery, 
made  a  concordance  of  her  own  with  innumer 
able  shreds  of  different  colours  and  material. 
When  the  poor  were  too  needy  to  buy,  the 
Society  gave  readily. 

The  blind  had  a  new  world  opened  to  them. 
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Hospitals  were  supplied  with  small  volumes 
suitable  for  the  sick- wards,  and  many  a  little 
book  was  afterwards  found  under  the  pillow  of 
the  dead.  In  prisons,  penitentiaries,  work 
houses,  the  Bible  wrought  wonders.  It  was  in 
the  very  early  years  that  the  convicts  on  board 
the  Three  Bees,  bound  for  Port  Jackson  (the 
site  of  Sydney  was  still  the  "ancient  solitary 
realm "  of  the  kangaroo),  sent  their  grateful 
thanks  for  a  gift  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they 
learnt  that  they  had  not  been  furnished  by  the 
Government.  Long  afterwards  Dr.  Colin 
Arrott  Browning,  Surgeon-  Superintendent, 
called  his  convicts  "prisoners  of  hope,"  dis 
tributed  the  Scriptures,  and  left  "  232  sets  of 
irons  "  to  rust  in  the  hold.  "  On  no  occasion 
was  a  prisoner  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
sentry." 

There  are  no  statistics  to  gauge  the  pressure 
which  this  Society  brought  to  bear  on  the 
social  questions  of  the  time,  the  impulse  it  gave 
to  education,  the  effect  it  had  in  checking  the 
inroads  of  infidelity,  and  in  keeping  men  sane 
and  orderly  in  the  midst  of  distress,  labour 
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troubles,  and  political  excitement.  During  the 
terrible  years  of  the  Corn  Laws,  when  the 
country  labourer  fed  on  roots  and  wild  plants 
and  died  of  starvation ;  during  the  crises  of 
desperation,  when  fixed  bayonets  and  cavalry 
charges  and  hasty  measures  superseding  the 
normal  course  of  justice  represented  the  poli 
tical  resources  of  the  Government,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  were  pass 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and  between 
two  and  three  thousand  Bible  Society  organi 
zations  were  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the 
nation.  Only  a  working  clergyman  could  tell, 
Hugh  Stowell  declared  after  the  abortive 
Chartist  demonstration  on  Kennington  Com 
mon  in  1848,  how  much  we  owed,  not  to  the 
promptitude  of  our  magistracy,  not  to  the  wise 
and  timely  measures  of  the  Government— 
these,  he  believed,  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  keep  the  people  quiet  and  submissive  in  their 
distress  ;  "  it  was  the  Bible  that  had  done  it." 

During  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine  "the 
distress  of  that  great  manufacturing  county 
produced  no  crime,  no  professional  pauperism, 
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no  unfortunate  complaints."*  The  only  ex 
planation  a  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer 
ence  could  discover  of  that  singular  resignation 
and  endurance  was  "  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of 
the  poor."  Through  the  terrible  winter  of 
1862  there  was  no  agitation,  not  even  a 
murmur  against  the  Federal  Government 
which  maintained  the  blockade.  On  the 
contrary,  while  a  mass  of  influential  people 
went  over  to  the  planters  and  slave-owners 
of  the  South,  these  starving  workmen  of 
Manchester  sent  President  Lincoln  an  address 
of  sympathy  which  he  described  as  "an  in 
stance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism  that  had 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any 
country." 

Indeed  the  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
English  people,  as  shown  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  alone,  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  surprising  things  in  literature. 

*  Paul :  A  History  of  Modern  England,  vol.  ii., 
p.  326. 
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FIVE  BRITISH  TONGUES 

IT  is  time  to  bring  within  this  survey  the 
other  languages  through  which  the  Bible 
reached  large  sections  of  the  population  of 
our  islands. 

Eighty  years,  perhaps,  before  Coifi  dashed 
his  spear  against  the  gods,  Taliesin  was  the 
great  Christian  bard  of  the  British.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  was  steadily  driving 
the  inhabitants  westward  across  the  Severn 
and  into  the  hills,  where  they  could  hold  their 
own.  Among  the  poems  which  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Taliesin  are  several  metrical  para 
phrases  of  Biblical  incidents,  and  whether 
these  were  composed  by  the  old  bard  or  not, 
they  point  to  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
Scripture  ballads  which  were  sung  at  fairs 
and  around  the  camp-fires,  and  so  clung  to 
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the  memory  of  the  people.  To  that  ancient 
influence  Welshmen  have  ascribed  the  love  of 
Bible  story  and  the  love  of  sacred  music  which 
are  visible  to  this  day  among  their  country 
men. 

The  earliest  written  evidence  of  actual  Bible 
translation,  however,  does  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1282  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  Peckham, 
was  anxious  to  give  the  Kymri  something 
more  profitable  to  dream  of  than  fabulous 
Trojan  ancestors  and  legendary  migrations, 
and  bade  the  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  read  and 
exhibit  to  their  congregations  the  treasure  of 
the  cathedral,  a  Welsh  version  of  the  four 
Gospels.  A  number  of  the  Psalms  and  several 
paraphrased  narratives  appeared  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  later,  but  to  what  extent 
these  manuscripts  were  transcribed  and  spread 
abroad  is  unknown.  A  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  in  existence  about  1527, 
according  to  the  boyish  recollection  of  Bishop 
Richard  Davies  of  St.  David's ;  and  about 
1540  Tindale's  New  Testament  is  said  to  have 
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been  translated,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed. 

About  four  years  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  an  Act  was  passed  in  Parliament 
for  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  Welsh  ; 
and  in  1567  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  London  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 
It  was  revised  by  Bishop  William  Morgan, 
who  completed  the  version ;  and  the  Bible,  a 
black-letter  folio,  was  also  dedicated  to  her 
Majesty,  in  the  year  of  the  Armada.  Morgan's 
successor,  Bishop  Richard  Parry  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  his  chaplain,  Dr.  John  Davies,  revised  the 
text,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  subse 
quent  revisions  and  of  the  standard  version, 
in  another  black-letter  folio,  dedicated  to 
James  I.  in  the  year  of  the  May  Flower. 

We  have  mentioned  the  edition  of  the 
benevolent  London  merchants  in  1630.  It 
was  a  people's  book,  a  small  octavo,  and 
included  a  metrical  Psalter — substantially  the 
same  as  that  used  at  this  day — by  Archdeacon 
Prys  of  Merioneth.  In  the  following  century 
the  revival  kindled  by  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
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spread  through  the  Principality  "from  Maenol 
Dewi  to  Holyhead  in  Mona,"  and  with  such 
effect  that  the  edition  of  ten  thousand  Bibles 
issued  by  the  S.P.C.K.  were  "  scarcely  dry 
from  the  press  "  when  every  copy  was  sold, 
and  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  demand 
was  satisfied.  A  scene  of  idyllic  rejoicing 
welcomed  the  first  consignment  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1806.  The  peasants 
of  Bala  "  went  out  to  meet  the  cart,  welcomed 
it  as  the  Israelites  did  the  Ark  of  old,  drew  it 
into  the  town,  and  eagerly  bore  off  every  copy 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  dispersed."  Late 
in  the  summer  twilight  young  people  were 
seen  reading  the  books,  and  when  night  had 
fallen  they  still  turned  the  pages  by  the 
glimmer  of  dim  lamp  or  rushlight.  In  the 
morning  the  labourers  carried  them  afield  that 
they  might  turn  to  them  in  their  intervals  of 
rest. 

From  that  day  forward,  though  habits  have 
altered  and  the  influx  of  "  strangers "  has 
changed  the  look  of  the  great  labour  centres, 
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Wales  has  been  conspicuously  a  Bible  country. 
An  enduring  impulse  was  given  to  education, 
literature,  music,  pursuit  of  knowledge  of 
every  kind.  The  old-world  Eisteddfodau  were 
revived,  and  with  them  the  perfervid  spirit 
of  legendary  days.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meetings  of  the  bards  that  the  Rev.  John 
Blackwell  said,  if  he  were  asked  to  name  the 
points  of  special  interest  in  Wales,  it  would 
not  be  the  wooded  glens,  the  sounding 
cataracts,  the  blue  lakes,  but  the  bold,  vir 
tuous,  and  intelligent  peasantry,  "  among 
whom  justice  had  sometimes  to  adjust  the 
balance,  but  seldom  to  wield  the  sword." 
Over  eighty  years  have  gone  since  those  words 
were  spoken,  but  those  who  saw,  or  read  of, 
"  The  Unsheathing  of  the  Gorsedd  Sword " 
on  the  Mount  of  Songs,  amid  the  wind  and 
mist  and  rain  of  the  Snowdon  hills  on  the 
6th  January,  1900,  must  have  marvelled  at  the 
passion  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  and 
the  romance  of  ancient  Bards  proving  them 
selves  political  forces  on  the  eve  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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The  Holy  Scriptures  are  said  to  have  been 
translated  into  Manx  by  John  Phillips, 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  translated  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1610.  No  trace, 
however,  of  his  Bible  work  remains.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew — the  first  printed 
portion  in  the  island  tongue — was  issued  in 
1748.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  appeared  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  from  the  version  begun 
in  the  dungeon  of  Castle  Rushen  by  Bishop 
Wilson  in  1722,  and  completed  by  his  suc 
cessor,  Bishop  Hildesley.  In  1771  the 
manuscript  of  Job-Malachi  and  two  books 
of  the  Apocrypha  was  held  for  five  hours 
above  the  breaking  seas,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  things  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
in  which  it  was  being  taken  to  the  printers  at 
Whitehaven.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  produced  the  first  of  its  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  in  1810,  and  its  first  Bible 
in  1819.  In  1825  an  intimation  was  received 
from  the  Bishop  that  the  Manx  people  pre 
ferred  now  to  have  the  English  Authorized 
Version  ;  but  as  late  as  the  seventies  Manx 
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Scriptures  were  still  sold  among  the  islanders 
and  the  colonists  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
old  language  of  Elian  Vannin  Veg  Veen. 

It  was  a  copy  of  the  Psalter  which  led  to 
St.  Columba's  life  of  exile  in  lona.  On  the 
day  he  died,  in  June,  597,  he  had  written  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  Thirty- fourth  Psalm  in  a  copy 
he  was  transcribing.  But  these  were  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  all  the  old  illuminated  Gospels 
and  Psalters  appear  to  have  been  in  the  same 
language.*  The  first  Irish- Gaelic  New  Testa 
ment  was  printed  in  1602,  from  type  pre 
sented  by  Elizabeth  thirty  years  earlier  "  in  the 
hope  that  God  in  mercy  would  cause  some  to 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  their  mother- 
tongue."  The  Queen  died  before  it  was 
published,  and  the  volume  was  dedicated  to 
her  successor,  James.  In  later  years,  however, 
the  Government  were  set  on  the  suppression 
of  the  native  language,  and  when  Bishop 
Bedell  learnt  Gaelic  and  produced  his  Irish 

*  A  later  Anglo-Saxon  interlineation  ran   through 
the  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol,  the  largest  of  these  codices. 
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version,  he  was  angrily  rebuked  by  Archbishop 
Ussher.  On  his  death,  however,  in  1642,  the 
Irish  "  rebels "  gratefully  fired  a  volley  over 
his  grave,  and  an  Irish  priest  prayed  for  his 
fellowship  in  the  world  to  come — Sit  anima 
mea  cum,  Bedello  ! 

The  first  edition  of  his  Old  Testament  was 
printed  in  1685,  and  the  first  Erse  Bible  in  one 
volume  passed  through  the  press  in  1690.  But 
in  1809,  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  brought  out  its  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  scarcity  of  the  Scriptures 
was  extreme  among  those  who  spoke  only 
their  mother-tongue.  At  that  time  Irish  was 
used  almost  throughout  the  island,  and  in  a 
population  of  six  millions,  two  millions  could 
not  follow  a  sermon  or  an  address  in  English. 
Fresh  editions  were  called  for.  The  Word  of 
God  became  the  class-book  of  the  "  hedge- 
schools  ";  people  gathered  of  evenings  to  learn 
to  read  and  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  to 
them ;  for  a  time  even  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  admitted  the  books  to  their  schools  and 
encouraged  the  sale  among  their  people.  When 
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poverty  drove  thousands  to  seek  new  homes 
beyond  the  Atlantic  the  Bible  went  forth  with 
them,  neither  as  a  cloud  nor  as  a  fire,  but  as 
the  familiar  speech  of  the  old  country. 

French,  too,  for  the  nonce  was  one  of  our 
British  tongues  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  and 
the  Authorized  Version  became  a  common 
book  among  the  fishermen,  kelp-burners,  and 
pilots  of  the  Scilly  Isles  long  before  these  were 
laid  out  in  fields  of  early  spring  flowers. 

We  have  already  had  fleeting  glimpses  of 
Scotland  ;  but  that  was  in  the  Lowlands.  In 
the  north  and  north-west  lay  the  wild  Gaelic 
land  of  heath  and  mountain,  where  the  feudal 
days  of  chieftain  and  vassal  had  come  to  an 
end,  where  the  small  farms  and  homesteads  of 
the  clansmen  had  been  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  sheep,  and  where  in  many  places 
such  religion  as  existed  was  a  strange  blending 
of  half -forgotten  Roman  Catholicism  and  the 
superstitions  of  an  ancient  nature-worship. 
Some  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Irish-Gaelic 
Bibles  and  Testaments  had  reached  the  people, 
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and  subsequently  both  the  New  Testament 
and  the  whole  Bible  had  been  published  in 
their  own  language  ;  but  the  Scriptures  were 
dear  and  extremely  scarce.  Schools  too  had 
been  founded  both  by  the  Government  and 
the  Scottish  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  but  the  children  were  far  scattered 
over  tracts  of  marsh,  moorland,  and  rock,  and 
attendance  at  school  was  often  impossible. 
Great  then  was  the  joy  in  the  Highland  straths 
when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
produced  its  large  editions,  and  the  Gaelic 
Testament  might  be  had  for  lOd.  and  the 
Bible  for  3s.  6d. 

Such  excitement  had  surely  never  been  seen 
hitherto  in  these  wild  spots.  Weekly  and  bi 
weekly  Bible  meetings  were  held  ;  small  Bible 
schools  grew  too  big  for  accommodation,  and 
"hived  off"  on  their  own  account;  and  once 
or  twice  a  month,  on  moonlight  nights,  all  met 
together  at  the  "  mother-school,"  and  so  main 
tained  a  common  interest  and  friendliness  over 
a  long  country-side.  "  What  times  to  re 
member  were  those  moonlight  nights !  The 
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hush  of  the  hill,  the  silvered  rock  and  tree,  the 
schoolroom  lit  with  dim  iron  crusies,  the  strange 
gathering  of  faces";  for  from  two  to  three 
hundred  people — lads  and  lasses,  men  and 
women — attended  these  monthly  meetings, 
and  grey-headed  folk  came  with  their  spectacles 
to  learn  to  read  their  native  language.  Large 
consignments  of  the  Scriptures  in  Gaelic  were 
sent  out  to  the  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  and  no  emigrant  ship  that  left  a 
Scottish  port  but  was  visited  by  this  Society's 
representatives. 

When  its  Scottish  Auxiliaries  took  up  this 
work  independently  in  1825,  and  afterwards 
combined  to  form  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  which  soon  reached  out  into 
foreign  fields,  it  passed  forth  on  its  mission  to 
the  Greater  Britain  which  was  planting  its 
homes  round  the  globe. 

The  cry  of  gold  carried  thousands  in  a  mad 
rush  for  wealth  to  California ;  another  cry 
carried  thousands  more  to  New  South  Wales 
and  the  Antipodes.  At  the  Antipodes,  as  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  Bible  agent  and 
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the  colporteur  were  well-known  figures  among 
the  tents  and  huts  of  the  treasure-seekers. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  century  Christianity 
in  Canada  might  roughly  be  said  to  lie  within 
the  old  French  Province  of  Quebec,  a  land 
"  practically  parcelled  out  among  the  Saints  so 
far  as  the  nomenclature  of  the  towns  and 
villages  was  concerned."  Outside  this  land  of 
the  Saints  have  sprung  up,  "  in  the  clearings  of 
pine  and  maple,  on  the  great  rivers,  along  the 
lake  shores,  towns  and  villages  of  a  new 
England,  a  new  Scotland,  a  new  Ireland  in  an 
odd  geographical  medley.  lona  and  Durham 
and  Innisfail ;  Melrose,  Lambeth,  and  Tara ; 
Paisley,  Battersea,  Tyrone — scores  of  names 
from  the  three  Kingdoms — have  made  the 
Far  West  homely."*  The  work  of  the  Canadian 
Bible  Societies  and  the  vast  yearly  sale  of  the 
Scriptures  have  shown  this  new  region  to  be  a 
land  of  the  Bible. 

In  New  Zealand  glittering  towns  on  bay 
and  inlet,  great  tracts  of  corn,  sheep-runs,  cattle 

*  History  of'  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ', 
vol.  v.,  p.  359. 
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pastures,  collieries,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  in 
the  gardens,  sweetbriar  in  the  hedges  ("the 
missionary  plant, "  the  Maoris  called  it),  trout 

n  the  streams,  starlings  on  the  moors,  have 
made  the  South  Island  seem  a  sunnier  England. 
The  resemblance  in  one  essential  particular  is 
completed  by  the  presence  of  the  Bible  every 
where. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  English- 
speaking  people  in  any  part  of  the  world  to-day 

—were  it  only  the  descendants  of  some  British 
sailor  on  a  speck  of  earth  ringed  with  coral 
reef — among  whom  the  Bible  is  not  known 
and  treasured.* 


*  Between  Samoa  and  the  Hervey  group,  the  Pal- 
merston  Islanders,  some  forty  or  fifty  descendants  of  an 
English  sailor,  inhabit  a  cluster  of  ten  islets  within  a 
reef  of  coral — the  largest  a  mile  in  circumference  and 
three  feet  above  sea-level.  They  have  their  Bibles  in 
English. 
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THIS,  then,  is  the  story  in  brief  outline  of  the 
Bible  of  our  fathers  and  our  own. 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  book  itself,  to 
that  special  form  of  it,  in  which  the  words  are 
for  us  "  the  holiest  and  yet  the  most  familiar 
of  all  words  ;  the  first  that  the  opening  intel 
lect  of  the  child  receives  with  wondering  faith 
from  the  lips  of  its  mother ;  the  last  that 
tremble  on  the  tongue  of  the  dying  as  he 
commends  his  soul  to  God."* 

What  other  book  has  ever  been,  or  has 
ever  been  called,  the  Book  of  the  People  ? 
What  other  book  called  Sacred  has  been  so 
intelligible  to  the  humblest  on  all  that  it 
concerns  them  to  know  ?  In  point  of  lan- 

*  Demaus :    William  Tindale,  a  Biography,  p.  545. 
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guage  it  is  of  childlike  simplicity ;  a  one- 
syllable  book,  one  might  almost  say.  Take 
the  first  narrative  in  the  Gospels — Matthew  ii. 
—and  you  will  find  that  nearly  eighty  words 
in  every  hundred  are  monosyllables ;  indeed, 
if  names  of  places  and  persons  are  left  out  of 
count,  that  eighty-five  in  every  hundred  are 
words  of  one  syllable.  Yet  in  what  expe 
rience  of  existence,  in  what  thought  of  the 
mind,  in  what  emotion  of  the  heart,  has  it 
been  found  tongue-tied  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
recall  the  varied  character  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  the  imagery  and  fervour  of  the  prophets, 
the  great  stories  of  the  historical  books,  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  the  Psalms,  and 
endeavour  to  realize  that  all  this  marvellous 
Old  Testament  was  built  up  out  of  5,642 
Hebrew  words— little  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  English  words  that  many  a  child 
of  ten  knows. 

The  works  of  our  great  poets,  dramatists, 
and  novelists  abound  in  characters  and  pithy 
sayings ;  but  this  is  the  supreme  book  of 
types,  comparisons,  allusions.  It  has  furnished 
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everyday  talk  with  an  unbounded  variety  of 
phrase  and  metaphor.  Who  is  at  a  loss  when 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
to  Solomon  in  his  glory,  to  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  hairiness  of 
Esau,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  driving  of 
Jehu,  the  dearness  of  Benjamin,  the  guiles  of 
Jezebel,  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David, 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  Caesar's  dues,  the 
goodness  of  the  Samaritan,  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
ewe  lamb,  the  coat  of  many  colours,  the  balm 
of  Gilead,  the  labourer  and  his  hire,  the  tree 
and  its  fruit,  the  prodigal's  return,  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  relation  of  Dan 
to  Beersheba  ?  Its  proverbs  have  been  on  the 
lips  of  the  people  from  the  earliest  days  of 
English. 

As  it  has  entered  into  the  common  know 
ledge  and  the  current  speech,  so  it  has  entered 
into  the  formation  of  character ;  and  for  those 
national  traits  which  have  given  Britain  its 
place  in  the  world — hatred  of  falsehood,  respect 
for  law  and  order,  love  of  fair  play,  reason- 
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ableness,  and  a  singular  freedom  from  the 
passionate  outbreaks  that  have  marked  so 
much  of  the  history  of  other  nations — we  owe 
an  incalculable  debt  to  the  Bible.* 

We  have  already  touched  on  its  influence 
on  literature.     More  than  Shakespeare,  prob 
ably  more  than  all  the  great  writers  together 
— for  what  book  has  been  read  and  heard  read 
so  constantly  as  this  ? — the  Bible  has  preserved 
not  only  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  the  lan 
guage,  but  the  language  itself.    In  the  whole  of 
the  Authorized  Version  the  number  of  words 
or  senses  of  words  which  have  fallen  obsolete 
since  1611  is  only  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.     The  poetic  revival  at  the  beginning  of 
the   nineteenth   century   synchronized,  as  we 
have   seen,  with  a   Biblical    revival,  and   the 
period  was  as  profoundly  imaginative  as  it  was 
fervidly  religious.  In  one  form  or  other  it  would 

*  "How  calm  and  quiet  England  has  kept  during 
the  storm,"  said  a  friend  to  Guizot  when  the  Continent 
was  swept  by  revolution  in  1 848.  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
old  French  statesman  ;  "  and  England  owes  it  to  her 
religion." 
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not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  stream  of  Bible  in 
fluence  from  Cain  and  Heaven  and  Earth  to  the 
Strange  Medical  Experience  of  Karshish  or  St. 
Paul,  and  indeed  to  the  close  of  the  century. 

Among  the  great  prose  writers,  Ruskin  has 
told  of  the  daily  discipline  to  which  he  attri 
buted  "  the  best  part  of  his  taste  in  literature." 
He  had  read  through  the  Bible  at  least  six 
times  with  his  mother  before  he  was  fifteen. 
Much  of  it  he  knew  by  heart.  Every  word 
was  "  familiar  to  his  ear  in  habitual  music." 
His  books  are  full  of  it.  In  Modern  Painters 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  passages  are  quoted, 
and  in  the  Stones  of  Venice  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  to  take  no  account  of  phrases  and 
incidents  which  drew  some  of  the  most  vivid 
and  pregnant  sentences  from  his  glowing  pen. 

Burke  in  the  Georgian  days  enriched  his 
rolling  periods  from  "  the  most  valuable  reposi 
tory  of  rhetoric  in  the  English  language  ";  John 
Bright,  in  our  own,  used  the  same  resources 
with  a  simpler  skill.  His  u  Cave  of  Adullam  " 
took  its  place  in  the  graphic  vocabulary  of 
politics.  The  work  of  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his 
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friends  on  behalf  of  the  slave  took  an  epic 
colour  from  Hebrews  xi.  32-34.  We  could 
not  consult  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
oracular  gems  on  Aaron's  breastplate,  he  once 
said  on  a  question  of  policy,  but  we  had  the 
unchangeable  principles  of  the  moral  law.  For 
many  a  year  men  repeated  with  a  thrill  his 
appeal  for  peace  during  the  Crimean  War: 
"The  Angel  of  Death  is  abroad  in  the  land; 
you  may  almost  hear  the  very  beating  of  his 
wings.  There  is  no  one  to  sprinkle  with  blood 
the  lintel  and  the  side-posts  of  our  doors  that 
he  may  spare  and  pass  on." 

The  spell  of  our  English  version  is  indis 
soluble.  Once  felt,  it  accompanies  men 
through  all  chances  and  changes  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  "  Who  will  say,"  wrote  Father 
Faber  after  he  seceded  to  Rome,  "  that  the 
uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  English  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  ?  It 
lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be 
forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells  which 
the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego. 
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Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things 
rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the 
national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national 
seriousness.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  the  dead 
passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  child 
hood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The  power 
of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of 
his  best  moments  ;  and  all  that  there  has  been 
about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and 
penitent,  and  good  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out 
of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing 
which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  contro 
versy  never  soiled.  It  has  been  to  him  all 
along  as  the  silent,  but  O  how  intelligible  voice 
of  his  guardian  angel ;  and  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant 
with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him 
whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon 
Bible." 

Last  of  all,  we  turn  to  those  larger  utter 
ances,  the  value  of  which  does  not  lie  in  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  imperishable  beauty  of  a 
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particular  version,  but  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Bible  in  every  language  as  the  story  of  the  un 
veiling  of  God  Himself,  and  of  a  people  rising 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through 
long  stages  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  evolution. 

"  What,  after  all,"  asks  Carlyle,  "  is  meant 
by  uneducated,  in  a  time  when  Books  have 
come  into  the  world ;  come  to  be  household 
furniture  in  every  habitation  of  the  civilized 
world  ?  In  the  poorest  cottage  are  Books  ;  is 
one  Book,  wherein  for  several  thousands  of 
years  the  spirit  of  man  has  found  light,  and 
nourishment,  and  an  interpreting  response  to 
whatever  is  Deepest  in  him ;  wherein  still,  to 
this  day,  for  the  eye  that  will  look  well,  the 
Mystery  of  Existence  reflects  itself,  if  not 
resolved,  yet  revealed,  arid  prophetically 
emblemed  ;  if  not  to  the  satisfying  of  the  out 
ward  sense,  yet  to  the  opening  of  the  inward 
sense,  which  is  the  far  grander  result." 

"  There  are  certain  truths,"  exclaims  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt,  "  which  are  so  very  true  that 
we  call  them  truisms ;  and  yet  I  think  we  half 
forget  them  in  practice.  Every  thinking  man, 
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when  he  thinks,  realizes  that  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible  are  so  interwoven  and  entwined  with 
our  whole  civic  and  social  life  that  it  would  be 
literally — I  do  not  mean  figuratively,  but 
literally — impossible  for  us  to  figure  to  our 
selves  what  that  life  would  be  if  these  teachings 
were  removed.  We  should  lose  almost  all  the 
standards  by  which  we  now  judge  both  public 
and  private  morals ;  all  the  standards  towards 
which  we,  with  more  or  less  of  resolution,  strive 
to  raise  ourselves.  Almost  every  man  who 
has  by  his  life-work  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
achievement  .  .  .  has  based  his  life-work  largely 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes 
it  has  been  done  unconsciously,  more  often 
consciously." 

Testimony  the  same  in  character  comes  from 
men  who  reject  all  confessions  and  forms,  but 
whose  pure  and  brilliant  intellects  have  dis 
covered  no  truth,  no  goodness  that  was  not 
already  in  the  New  Testament,  and  who, 
whether  they  will  have  it  so  or  not,  are  within 
the  Christian  fold  outside  all  Churches.  Half 
of  these  words  of  Huxley  might  well  be 
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inscribed  in  every  school  and  the  other  half  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament :  "  Consider  the  great 
historical  fact  that  for  three  centuries  this 
Book  has  been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is 
noblest  and  best  in  our  history,  and  that  it  has 
become  the  national  epic  of  our  race  ;  that  it  is 
written  in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and 
abounds  in  exquisite  beauties  of  mere  literary 
form ;  and  finally,  that  it  forbids  the  veriest 
hind,  who  never  left  his  village,  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  other  countries  and  other 
civilizations,  and  of  a  great  past,  stretching 
back  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  oldest  nations 
in  the  world. 

"  By  the  study  of  what  other  book  could 
children  be  so  much  humanized  and  made  to 
feel  that  each  figure  in  that  vast  historical  pro 
cession  fills,  like  themselves,  but  a  momentary 
space  in  the  interval  between  the  eternities, 
and  earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  all 
time,  according  to  its  efforts  to  do  good  and 
hate  evil.  .  .  . 

"  The  Bible  has  been  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed.  Down  to 
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modern  times,  no  State  has  had  a  constitution 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  people  are  so 
largely  taken  into  account,  in  which  the  duties, 
so  much  more  than  the  privileges,  of  rulers  are 
insisted  upon,  as  that  drawn  up  for  Israel  in 
Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus.  Nowhere  is  the 
fundamental  truth  that  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  in  the  long-run,  depends  upon  the 
righteousness  of  the  citizen,  so  strongly  laid 
down.  The  Bible  is  the  most  democratic 
book  in  the  world." 

Upon  such  a  note  one  would  wish  to  close, 
but  another  word  remains  to  be  said. 

Visiting  a  west-country  town  or  village  not 
long  ago,  a  clergyman  called  at  a  weaver's 
cottage.  In  a  room  on  the  ground -floor  the 
old  man  had  his  loom,  and  on  some  ledge  or 
beam  of  the  loom,  clear  of  threads  and  play  of 
the  shuttle,  lay  a  Bible.  Every  now  and  again 
the  loom  is  stopped  for  some  reason,  and  during 
these  pauses  of  a  few  minutes  the  old  man 
read  his  Bible.  Then  his  feet  were  busy 
once  more  with  the  treadles,  the  healds  drew 
up  and  down,  the  shuttle  flew  to  and  fro. 
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Remembering  how  the  Knitters  of  the  French 
Revolution  knitted  the  names  of  those  they 
hated  into  their  work,  one  fancies  what 
thoughts  and  feelings  streamed  into  warp 
and  woof  from  his  reading. 

In  the  room  overhead  was  another  loom ; 
"  My  son's,"  said  the  old  weaver,  as  he  showed 
the  visitor  in.  Was  it  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  on  the  young  man's  loom,  ready  to  hand 
against  the  spare  moments,  lay  a  newspaper  ? 

The  incident  might  have  passed  as  insig 
nificant,  but  for  other  symptoms  of  change. 
"  I  speak  with  rather  a  heavy  heart,"  said  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  a  few  months  back, 
"for  although  I  have  referred  to  the  growing 
fabric  of  Biblical  knowledge,  I  am  depressed 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the 
ordinary  Christian  of  all  denominations.  I 
believe  that  Biblical  criticism  and  the  questions 
which  it  has  raised  are  used  as  an  excuse,  and, 
in  combination  with  other  causes,  have  made 
ordinary  Christians  read  the  Bible  less  than 
they  once  did.  The  ignorance  of  Scripture 
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shown  by  boys  and  girls  at  school  is  most 
disheartening.  In  our  most  refined  homes — 
homes  where  there  is  the  least  excuse  for  it— 
this  great  neglect  is  found,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  it  exists  among  all  denominations." 
Such  a  decline  in  faith  or  practice  would  be 
a  sorry  conclusion  to  the  glorious  sequence  of 
history  which  we  have  outlined  in  these  pages  ; 
and  no  sadder  presage  of  evil  days  could 
befall  this  England  than  doubt  of  the  fact, 
or  indifference  to  the  fact,  which  has  been  so 
well  stated  by  August  von  Hase:*  "The 
greatest  blessing  which  Protestantism  has  up 
to  the  present  bestowed  upon  the  world, 
besides  the  spiritual  freedom  which  is  another 
name  for  itself,  is  the  familiarity  of  the  people 
with  their  Bible.  Catholicism  has  taught  the 
people  at  least  partially  to  read.  Protestantism 
has  put  into  their  hands  what  was  best  worth 
reading.  A  house,  in  which  the  Bible  is  the 
book  of  reading  and  edification  for  young  and 

*  Author  of  the  excellent  Handbook  to  the  Con 
troversy  with  Rome,  a  translation  of  which  is  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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old,  will  gradually  be  as  much  familiarized 
with  God  as  were  the  patriarchs,  with  Christ 
as  were  the  disciples." 

Let  not  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  trouble 
us.  We  have  lost  nothing,  we  can  lose  no 
thing  that  we  need  regret,  through  inquiry  and 
research.  Criticism  has  cleared  away  difficulties 
and  misconceptions,  has  schooled  the  Western 
mind  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  East,  lit  up 
with  wonderful  brightness  many  a  passage  in 
the  ancient  records,  confirmed  what  some 
deemed  questionable,  established  what  others 
denied.  On  the  other  hand  criticism,  forgetful 
of  the  provisional  character  of  so  much  of  its 
learning,  has  had,  and  will  have,  its  seasons 
of  negation  and  dogmatism.  Patience !  to 
morrow  or  the  next  day  a  papyrus  leaf  from  a 
Nubian  tomb,  a  clay  tablet  from  an  Assyrian 
mound,  may  settle  our  doubts  and  misgivings. 

"  These  things  shall  vanish  all, 
The  City  of  God  remaineth." 

Enough  for  us  to  possess  our  souls  in  con 
fidence  ;  equally  on  guard  against  the  narrow 
ness  which  would  make  the  Scriptures  a  fetich, 
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and  the  dilettantism  which  would  treat  them  as 
a  mere  collection  of  old-world  songs  and  sagas ; 
though  we  should  be  none  the  worse  if  we 
took  even  the  old  sagas  and  songs  for  what 
they  indeed  are — the  words  of  men  and 
women  who  had  their  joys  and  sorrows  under 
the  sun,  and  who  would  have  given  war-gear 
and  ships  and  the  gods  themselves  to  know 
that  life  was  something  more  than  the  flitting 
of  a  bird  from  darkness  to  darkness  through 
the  lighted  hall  at  winter-tide. 

For  the  rest  the  position  has  been  summed 
up  for  Christian  men  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Richard  G.  Moulton : 

"We  have  done  almost  everything  that  is 
possible  with  these  Hebrew  and  Greek  writings. 
We  have  overlaid  them,  clause  by  clause,  with 
exhaustive  commentaries  ;  we  have  translated 
them,  revised  the  translations,  and  quarrelled 
over  the  revisions  ;  we  have  discussed  authen 
ticity  and  inspiration,  and  suggested  textual 
history  with  coloured  type  ;  we  have  mechani 
cally  divided  the  whole  into  chapters  and 
verses,  and  sought  texts  to  memorize  and  quote ; 
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we  have  epitomized  into  handbooks  and  ex 
tracted  school  lessons  ;  we  have  recast  from  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  and  even  from  the  stand 
point  of  the  next  century.  There  is  yet  one 
thing  left  to  do  with  the  Bible :  simply  to 
read  it."* 

*  A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible, 
pp.  iii-iv. 
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